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NATIONAL institutions are a growth, not a fabric. Their 
happy working depends on their harmony with men’s 
habits and sentiments, and to attain this they must have 
their roots in the past. Since nothing but institutions 
saves any nation from barbarism, to have them violently 
broken up is the greatest outward calamity which can 
possibly be suffered. War, famine, pestilence, if they 
leave Laws and Rights untouched, Patriotism confirmed, 
are transitory evils, and may even bring good after them. 
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But there is no instance on record of a nation losing its 
own ancient institutions and successfully adopting those of 
a foreigner. Its patriotism, its genius, its spirit, its or- 
ganizing power, decays; and, unless absorbed in a more 
numerous and powerful people, it is as a dead and corrupt 
mass on the face of the earth. 

We often read much trash, concerning the civilization 
which is diffused by conquest. For barbarians, indeed, 
who have no institutions at all, to be conquered by a con- 
genial and more civilized people, is no hardship, or at least 
no harm. The more immature the national development, 
the less (other things being equal) is the calamity of its 
dissolution: but where the national life is strong, peculiar, 
variously organized, and deeply self-conscious, it refuses 
to assume a new growth, and the capricious conqueror 
who commands this, does nothing but inflict misery and 
ruin.* 

We are accustomed to think of the Europe which was 
conquered by old Rome as very barbarous ; yet how little 
it was benefited by Roman conquest, is strikingly indi- 
cated by the fact, that those States at this day have most 
vitality and most power of progress, which owe least to 
Rome. Norway, England, Sweden, Holland, wholly un- 
romanized, have the best institutions. Next to these stood 
Hungary, one short year ago. Next to Hungary was 
Germany, in which, however, (according to Jacob Grimm,) 
Romanic Law has done serious mischief. Yet Rome was 
eminent in administrative skill ; her law had been cultivated 
with profound science; why then has it done harm to 
other people? Because it smothered their native tenden- 
cies and spoiled the natural growth. The exotic plant never 
seems to gain so much hardihood and tenacity of life, as 
that which springs wild from the soil. 

Another fallacy treats civilization as consisting chiefly in 
external elegance, and the possession of certain arts of 
clothing, building, feasting, ornamenting, reading and 
writing. To introduce these arts, and destroy manliness, 


® By ignorantly destroying the rural municipalities of India, it is to be 
feared that we have done more irreparable mischief than all the robber princes 
who ever devastated that great country. Is it not a first duty to attempt 
restitution? an earlier duty than to introduce any of our own boasted sup: 
riorities. 
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truth, and mutual confidence, is called civilizing barbarians. 
Yet surely he is most civilized who can best perform the duties 
of a citizen: and in this sense, many nations of Europe have 
become less civilized than they were three and four centu- 
ries ago. Gaul attained a peculiar constitutional develop- 
ment of its own in very early times, which was crushed 
between Romans and Germans ; and this perhaps accounts 
for the little promise of constitutional liberty which that 
country has ever shown. But it is an error to treat the 
Teutonic and Scandinavian nations as alone understanding 
free constitutions. The Bohemians,—a Sclavonic people,— 
and the Magyars,—a wholly distinct race,—have, or had, 
institutions as perfect and as free as those of Germany. 
Poland needed only time to coalesce into order and free- 
dom. At the end of the fifteenth century, although des- 
potism was triumphant in France, and the small states of 
Italy were suffering oppression, yet in Spain, Germany, 
Bohemia, there was a better promise of freedom than in 
England. But now, as the eye traverses Spain, Italy, 
Belgium, Germany, Bohemia, Hungary, nothing is seen 
but despotism or newly-erected freedom. The old consti- 
tutions have everywhere been destroyed, and everywhere 
by the same agency,—the perjured violence of princes. 

The epithet by which Kings have won their vast influence 
is, that of Father of their people ; but the sacred character 
thus attributed to them has been horribly abused. Instead 
of devoting themselves to protect and save “ their children,” 
they have mercilessly made war upon them, in order tu 
overturn the Laws which it was their first duty to uphold. 
The distinction of a King and a Tyrant, is, that the former 
is subject to Law and enforces Law; the latter knows no 
law but his own will. Recent events in Hungary have pro- 
claimed in a voice of ten thousand thunders that Royalty 
is lawless; and have given an impulse to Republicanism, 
greater than that of ten French Revolutions. There is 
unfortunately nothing new in the facts; they have only 
been the last Act of a Tragedy. 

To win kingdoms by Marriage, Flattery and Oaths, and 
turn them intoTyrannies by Perjury and Bloodshed, lias been 
for above three centuries the signal function of the House 
of Hapsburg. The continual aggrandizement of this per- 
nicious Power, is perhaps the most wonderful fact in modern 
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European history. There is a well-known epigram, which 
celebrates its rise by means of royal marriages :— 


Bella gerant alii; tu, felix Austria, nube: 
Nam que Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus.” 


Its extraordinary and rapid elevation dates from the 


two royal brothers, Charles and Ferdinand. Charles was 
born a.p. 1500. From two grandfathers and two grand- 


mothers, all sovereigns in their own right, he inherited 
Austria, Burgundy, the Netherlands, Franche Comté, 
Artois, Castile, Aragon, Valencia, Naples and Sicily, besides 
the newly-conquered Transatlantic countries. ‘Terror at 
the arms of the Ottoman Turks led further to his election, 
(at the age of 19!) to be Emperor of Germany,—an office 
splendid in honour, excellent in service, but restricted in 
power of hurtful intermeddling. During his long reign, 
his great aim was, to overthrow the liberties which he had 
sworn to protect, by using the armies of each country 
against the others. His very first act was to usurp royal 
power in Castile while his mother was still alive; and be- 
fore he had been three years Emperor of Germany, he 
annihilated the liberties of Castile. He allowed, indeed, its 
Parliament to be his humble tool for seventeen years more, 
but lawlessly subverted it as soon as it was troublesome. 
The liberties of Aragon were secured by extraordinary 
safeguards ; and Charles was too prudent to attack them, 
until men’s ideas were enslaved. It was reserved for his 
son Philip to murder the Aragonese Justicia (Lord Chan- 
cellor ?) without even the forms of law, and treat the Par- 
liament with contempt. In Germany, Charles soon en- 
croached on the rnghts of the princes, in order to perse- 
cute their people; and hereby raised up the Protestant 
league of Smalkald, 1530. Against it, he had long no 
force to bring; but as he knew it would only remain on 
the defence, he watched his time to strike, and after sixteen 
vears found it. About that time, 20,000 Spanish troops 
had been granted him against the Turks, others to garrison 
Naples with: his brother Ferdinand aided him with both 
Hungarians and Bohemians: the Pope lent him a third 
army; Charles brought in Flemish troops, a zealous and 
trusted force; and the traitorous Maurice of Saxony 
secretly joined him. By these combined means, in 1546, 
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he broke up the league of Smalkald, and the next year 
dethroned the Protestant electors of Saxony and of Hesse. 
This was a fatal blow to the liberties of all Europe,—most 
imperfectly retrieved by the Treaty of Passau, which 
Maurice, craftier than the crafty Charles, afterwards ex- 
torted, when it suited his interests to appear as a Protestant 
champion. 

lerdinand was in youth most affable and winning, the 
darling of the Spamiards. By the fraternal feeling of 
Charles—(for domestic affection is by far the best quality 
in the House of Hapsburg)—Ferdinand in 1521] and 1522 
was put into full sovereignty over “the Hereditary Domi- 
nions ” of Austria, in which process it does not appear 
that the Estates were even consulted by him. But two 
greater kingdoms,—Bohemia and Hungary,—were pre- 
sently conferred on him, by the same fear of the Ottomans 
as had raised Charles to the Imperial power. To help them 
against the Turks, they desired a brother of Charles for 
their King. Lewis, King of both those countries, had 
fallen, with the flower of the Hungarian nobility, in ill- 
advised battle against Solyman the Magnificent (Aug. 29, 
1526). Lewis was husband to Mary of Austria, sister of 
Charles and Ferdinand, and his only sister Anne had been 
given to Ferdinand in marriage. Yet in order to gain his 
election to both these crowns, Ferdinand was obliged 
formally to appear as a competitor, and when elected, to 
disavow all other claim than the free choice of the Estates. 
In Bohemia, his subscription was demanded to a special 
document, designed to guard them from usurpation. Of 
course he signed it, and duly took the Coronation Oath ; 
after which they thought their liberties secure. 

It was the undisputed right of the Estates of Bohemia 
to make war and peace: but when Charles was planning his 
attack on the Smalkaldians, Ferdinand agreed to help him 
with a Bohemian and Hungarian army. The Diet of Hun- 
gary, like the Parliament of England, has always recognized 
the King’s absolute control over the troops voted for his ser- 
vice ; so Ferdinand unceremoniously drained Hungary of 
its defence against the Turks, in order to aid his brother’s 
tyranny. From the Estates of Bohemia he received an 
army to use ‘against the Turks or other enemies of the 
kingdom,” and then constrained it, by threats and by aid of 
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his Hungarians, to march against John Frederic of Saxony, 
the dearest foreign friend of Bohemia. When the league 
of Smalkald was thus broken up, he was emboldened to 
issue an illegal edict, falsifying law and enacting tyranny, 
which raised a terrific storm against him. The Estates 
(Mar. 3, 1547) voted succours to John Frederic : but mode- 
ration was their ruin, as it had been that of the Smal- 
kaldians. With an army of 30,000 men breathing but 
one spirit, they had not the heart to depose their King for 
his misconduct ; and without deposing him, or appointing 
a Regent, they could not impart energy to their executive. 
Ferdinand apologized, soothed, promised, entreated. In 
short, he kept the Bohemians inactive, and aided Charles 
with Hungarians, until the fatal battle of Muhlberg de- 
throned the elector of Saxony (April 23). Hereupon the 
Bohemians were panic-struck. The original cause of con- 
test was gone: they had done nothing illegal, but their 
King had rescinded his edict as illegal ; the popular union 
therefore fell to pieces, from not knowing what practical 
object remained for them to gain. Ferdinand seized the 
moment to enter Prague at the head of his brother’s 
armies (July 2, 1547); established a reign of terror by 
executions, imprisonments, banishments, confiscations ; 
disarmed his subjects, and loaded them with arbitrary and 
exorbitant taxes ; remodelled at pleasure the political rights 
of all the Bohemian towns but three; terrified the Diet by 
bloody executions beneath their eyes, before proceeding to 
business ; passed what laws he pleased; bade the public 
carnifex, between the blows dealt to his victims, to pro- 
claim Ferdinand their Hereditary Lord ; destroyed freedom 
of the press, brought in Jesuits, and gave over to them the 
public education. Such proceedings were no doubt regarded 
by Ferdinand as “ wholesome severity ” against subjects 
who had been insolent enough to expect him to observe 
the Laws and his Oaths; for his conduct in this matter is 
not disapproved by Coxe, his Protestant but admiring his- 
torian. His royal prerogative (it seems) was weaker than 
it “ought” to have been, and he showed prudence in 
strengthening it! Yet Coxe confesses that the decline of 
Bohemia in wealth, spirit, and population, commenced from 
this era. Its national destruction was not until the fatal 
battle of the White Mountain (1620); after which the 
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eminent bravery of the Bohemians totally vanished, and 
genius has been ever since extinct. Their old literature 
was burnt, their language vulgarized, and as far as possible 
destroyed. Such has been the reward which they earned 
by electing one sovereign of the perfidious House of Haps- 
burg. That one, the amiable Ferdinand, put the halter 
round their necks ; the second Ferdinand strangled them ; 
and this, like Thuggee in India, was done in the name of 
religion. 

One blemish alone, in the opinion of Coxe, rests on the 
character of Ferdinand the First ; his assassination of Mar- 
tinuzzi.—On the death of Lewis of Hungary, the nobility 
had hastily elected John Zapoly,—viceroy of Transylvania 
and Count of Zips,—King in his place; but the electoral 
meeting had not been summoned by the Palatine; the 
election was pronounced illegal, and Ferdinand was chosen. 
But the eastern half of the kingdom disdained a foreign 
prince ; so that Ferdinand and Zapoly were rival and hostile 
half-kings. Unable singly to oppose Solyman, each in turn 
did homage to him. Zapoly dying, left an infant son 
Stephen; whom the eastern nobles crowned as King, and 
bestowed the Regency on the queen mother Isabella,— 
daughter of the King of Poland,—and on Martinuzzi, 
bishop of Gross Wardein, a man of great talents and 
popularity. Martinuzzi, after a time, came to the convic- 
tion that a reunion of Hungary against the Ottomans 
ought to be effected at any cost; espoused the cause of 
Ferdinand ; and persuaded Isabella to abdicate in her son’s 
name, and to give up to Ferdinand the sacred crown of St. 
Stephen. Ferdinand could not forgive Martinuzzi for 
laying him under obligations so heavy. Having lulled him 
into security by making him Archbishop of Gran and 
Governor of Transylvania, and by procuring him the dig- 
nity of Cardinal, he had him assassinated by a band of 
Italians and Spaniards. The conductor of the crime was 
Castaldo, Marquis of Piadena, who, in proof of fidelity, 
sent to Ferdinand the Cardinal’s ear, remarkable for a tuft 
of hair. Such reward of service did Corbulo of old earn 
from Nero; such also Wallenstein from the second Ferdi- 
nand. The horror and execration inspired by the deed 
opened the quarrels of Hungary afresh, and yielded up the 
whole kingdom to Turkish oppression. 
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The flatterers of Austria pretend that Hungary has 
owed everything good to the House of Hapsburg: but a 
sober examination of the history shows that the choice has 
been as fatal to them as it was to Bohemia. ‘The liberties 
of Hungary have in fact been sustained for them by the 
Turks, to whom the Hungarian Protestants applied as 
protectors against the cruel bigotry of Austria. Alas for 
the Bohemians, who had no Ottoman neighbours! Under 
Maximilian, son of Ferdinand I., the best King of the 
House of Hapsburg, the Hungarians enjoyed a short respite 
from suffering. But Rhodolf I1., son of Maximilian, was 
a steel-hearted alumnus of the Jesuits. With fire and 
sword he attacked Protestantism in Hungary, and, when 
resisted, endeavoured to make the whole country the grave 
of its people. Historians exhaust language in depicting 
its horrible desolations ; while Bohemia and Austria also 
were half ruined by his tyranny and his wars. His brother 
Matthias took compassion on the empire, and resolved to 
dethrone him. ‘Two successive Magyar leaders, Tekeli 
and Botskai, by aid of the Turks, had risen against Rho- 
dolf. The latter conquered all Hungary, and might have 
restored a native dynasty; but the national cause was 
ruined by the flatteries of Matthias. Professing himself 
champion of the Protestants, he won their confidence, and 
made a secret treaty with Botskai, who, aware that he was 
labouring under a mortal disease,* was auxious to effect 
some speedy settlement. Having publicly declared his 
revolt from his brother, Matthias subscribed a deed, by 
which, in the most explicit terms, he guaranteed the 
equality of the religions, the mdependence of Hungary, 
the extrusion of strangers (i.e. Austrians), and the rights 
of the Diet : after which, he was elected and crowned King. 
By similar plausibilities he gained over the Bohemians ; 
promised full redress to the Estates, received the Crown as 
an elective King, restored—for a few months—the old Con- 
stitution, and violated his promises the moment he thought 
himself safe in so doing. Hence new revolt in Bohemia, 
and some discontent in Hungary; yet this Matthias is 
described as an angel in comparison with his predecessor 
and successor. 





* The Magyars assert that Botskai was poisoned by an Austrian eccle- 
lastic, 
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The successor was Ferdinand II., whom, by influence 
and management, Matthias got adopted in both kingdoms 
during his lifetime. Ferdinand had learned too well, that 
oaths made with heretics are invalid, and re-commenced 
Rhodolf’s enormities. Hence the Thirty Years’ War in 
Germany, and in Hungary several civil wars, in which 
Bethlehem Gabor was elected and crowned as a native 
King. The ¢hird Ferdinand was in intention far better 
than his father; but in such a complication of affairs, civil 
war still continued: yet the spirit of the Magyars was un- 
broken. 

The long reign of Leopold I. (1655-1705) was little else 
than war against Hungary, broken by truces. After his 
victory over the Turks in the battle of St. Gothard, it 
clearly appeared, that numbers of the Magyars,— Peers and 
Protestants,—preferred Turkish* to Austrian rule; and that 
where the Turks were expelled, the natives still had to be 
conquered. Leopold’s prompt vigilance suppressed their 
plots; but his cruelties and usurpations combined both 
religions against him ; and new insurrections arose under 
Emeric Tekeli, by aid of the Sultan, to whom, perhaps, all 
Hungary would gladly have done homage. The Grand 
Vizier, in 1683, took the field with 150,000 men, and 
Tekeh, with 30,000 to 40,000. Vienna was narrowly 
saved by Sobieski, King of Poland: so much the worse 
for Hungary! The Turks would have been satisfied with 
tribute and titular homage: Leopold was bent on destroy- 
ing the Constitution, the Religion, and the local rights of 
every sort. Ever since 1667 he had dealt with Hungary as 
a conquered country, ignoring all its laws, and inflicting 
upon it countless butcheries (1673).+ In 1687, at his com- 
mand, a Diet at Presburg went through the ceremony of 
declaring his Crown to be hereditary in the male line. Leo- 





* Our current literature is so infected with Austrian sentiment. that the 
clear preference of so many Hungarians for the 1 lurkish sway is 
generally stigmatised as blind wrath, d , orienta , &e. 
So too, ti badness of ti constitu nis revi t ind the rel: f ti 
vobles, when all the evil resulted from the King ting the constitution a1 
making life lurable to freemen. Fift sixteenths of the May ars 
were Protestan fore the reign of Maria 7 i. : 

+ “If these atrocities are forgotten in Fi , they are deeply engrav 
in the memory of the Hungarians.’’—Edin. Review of July 1824, Art. Austria. 
Hungarian refugees, tresh from the horrors of 1849, shudder at the name of 
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pold reigned cighteen years longer, and the Austrian yoke 
seemed to be fixed on Hungary ; yet still the Magyars 
were resolute to regain their ancestral rights : 
‘* For freedom’s battle, once begun, 
Bequeath’d from bleeding sire to son, 
Though often lost, is alway won.”’ 


Oh that this word of the poet were true! lHowever, 
though Marlborough conquered at Blenheim, in order that 
Leopold might still oppress Hungary, yet she remained 
unsubdued, convulsed, and struggling. His successor, 
Joseph I., was of a mild temper, but could not gain confi- 
dence for his sincere proposals. At last, after a severe war, 
he made a solemn Treaty with the Hungarian nation in 
1711, and submitted to establish the old Constitution in 
its entireness, except that the Crown was acknowledged to 
be hereditary. This measure having been passed in a lawful 
Diet, the Magyars have connived at dating it from 1687. 
Charles VI. succeeding his brother, was kept in his duty 
by a patriotic mistress. Being about as good a King as 
his contemporaries, our two first Georges, goodness so new 
excited in the Hungarians the most enthusiastic loyalty 
for his House, of which they presently became the devoted, 
passionate, and successful defenders. Thus 1711 was as 
a new birth to the nation, and the true era of its union in 
its entireness to the Crown of Hapsburg. In consequence 
however of the perpetual civil war from 1526 to 1711, Hun- 
gary was left in great rudeness. All the arts and litera- 
ture were repressed, and many of her wealthy nobility be- 
came ashamed of their country and language, ana in turn 
were despised by the other Magyars, as having denational- 
ised themselves. 

The Magyars are the remarkable race,—-the English* of 
astern Asia,—whose peculiar mental and political cha- 
racter has deeply stamped Hungarian institutions; has 
pervaded the Sclavonians of northern Hungary to so great 

» an extent, that they coalesce with them as the Welsh with 
the English; has conciliated even the German colonists,— 
who in the late struggle acted unflinchingly against Aus- 
tria; and which still holds out hope, that out of this 


* Mr. Toulmin Smith's pamphilet, the title of which is at the head of this 
Article, will, for many reasons, amply repay an Englishman's perusal 
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dreadful Disorder a higher Order shall arise. The Magyars 
were thus described, about nine years ago, by one who 
knew them intimately :— 


“Tt is an error to suppose that the nobles [patricians] are confined 
to this race. There are many both Slavic and Wallachian nobles ; 
but the wealthy proprietors are confined on the whole to the Mag- 
yars ; for those of Slavic and German origin are pretty much Mag- 
yarized, and among the Wallachians none are wealthy. On the 
whole, then, the Magyars are the real Hungarian nation, to which 
the others are only the substratum, though a most necessary one ; 
for the genuine Magyar, a lover of freedom and nature, despises 
the life of a merchant or artizan: his occupation is agriculture, but 
even more so the breeding of cattle and horses. The Magyar pea- 
sant may be said to be a born rider. All classes are high-spirited, 
brave, talented and docile. .... As to their personal appearance, 
they are tall, well-made, with black hair: their features are noble 
and expressive, though serious, and even melancholy. They are 
fiery and ardent in their temperament; but, in unison with the out- 
ward expression of their features, of a melancholic tum .... This 
race possesses the re quisites out of wh ich a great nation may be 
moulded ; and, unless CUE ry symptom be deceptive, il will Sulfil its 
destiny..... The moral character of the Slovacs does not stand 
so high as that of the Magyar, whose openness and _ straightfor- 
wardness is strongly contrasted with the opposite qualities in the 
HOWE. s.«. The Roman Catholic religion is professed by some 
of the Slovae branches, by almost all the Magnates, and many great 
families ; and embraces about half of the population. The Lutheran 
is professed by many of the German and Slovae citizens of the 
Free Towns ; but the Calvinistic is emphatically the creed of the ge- 


} j +B) 


nuiNe Maavyars lo whose serious character it is ple 
ve 


> 


A Magyar pities and looks down on “a Swabian,” as the 
English on the French; in return, the Magyars seem to 
the Austrians melancholy and proud boors, as the English 
to the French. But the Magyars are not lovers of 
equality, in a low democratic sense. Their municipal in- 
stitutions (which the Austrians for three centuries have 
longed to destroy and are now destroying) have trained 
them to subordination and obedience. 

The Constitutional Law of Hungary, in the recent con- 
troversy, has become one of so deep interest to all Europe, 
that it seems very suitable to exhibit selections of the very 
words of the Roval Statutes. We may first observe, that 
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down to this year, (1849,) no Austrian ever held office in 
Hungary without protest from the Hungarians,and ultimate 
expulsion. Both by law and by oo Ni an Austrian was 
a foreigner there ; so sharp and absolute was the separa- 
tion. The King was bound to levy neither taxes nor troops 
without the grant of the Diet, and to assemble the Diet at 
least every three years. When, however, troops had been 
granted him, if he marched them at his will out of the 
country, the Diet had not discovered any means of redress, 
in case they disapproved of the use made of them. The 
consent of the Estates was needed to give validity to a 
foreign Treaty. No King could rule as King, until he had 
been crowned. In consequence of Joseph Il. evading to 
be crowned, Leopold Il. consented to a decree, which 
allowed six months to the legitimate heir for his corona- 
tion; but no high act of sovereignty could in that interval 
be performed. The Coronation Oath ran as follows :— 

“We [Leopold I1.} .. swear by the Living God, 
that we will preserve the Churches of God, the Lord- 
Prelates, the Barons, the Peers, the Patricians [ Nodiles}, 
the Free States, and all the inhabitants of the kingdom, in 
their immuuities, liberties, rights, laws, privileges, and in 
their ancient goods and approved customs...... We will 
observe the decrees of the once most serene King Andrew, 
[except a specified part* of Art. 31,] and will not alienate 
uor lessen the territories of the kingdom, &e.” 

The Royal Statutes of Hungary begin from those of St. 
Stephen, who became King a.p. 969; but the Magna 
Charta of the Hungarians is the Golden Bull of Andrew 
II., a.p. 1222, to which allusion is made in the Coronation 
Oath. 

Ferdinand I. in 1546 (Art. 18) promises “to reside in 
Hungary after the manner of his predecessors, if not con- 
tinuously, yeta large proportion of time. 

A Statute of Ferdinand IIL., Art. 49 of a.p. 1655, de- 
crees that a Dict be summoned at least once in every three 
years. 


* The part excepted had definitely authorised subjects fo distress 
the King, if ] 1 } 1 t s them. ‘This clause was omitted by a 
Statute which ] ( t t da good and a bad interpretation; and tl 
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The Corpus Juris Hungarici does not exhibit the Treaty 
of 1711, apparently because it was not legislation by King, 
Lords, and Commons, but partook of the nature of a treaty 
with a foreign power. So gross have been the errors and 
falsehoods lately propagated, that it is most essential to 
show that Hungary has never been united to Austria. Its 
strict independence and separate government has always 
been insisted on by its laws. 

Statute of Charles VI. of 1715, Art. 3: “The same sa- 
cred Majesty of the King wills that the estates and orders 
of the kingdom be no otherwise ruled or directed, than by 
keeping the laws peculiar to the kingdom of Hungary it- 
self, hitherto made, or hereafter to be made, by aid of the 
Diet (dietaliter). This most gracious declaration of the 
King sufficiently assures the Estates and Orders of the 
kingdom that there shall be no rending away from the king- 
dom and no substitution of government after the fashion of 
(his) other provinces.” 

In 1723, Charles, having no male children, induced the 
Diet of Hungary to consent to Art. 2, which enacts what 
is called the Pragmatic Sanction ;* im virtue of which his 
daughter, Maria Theresa, became heir to the Hungarian 
Crown. Her husband was Francis of Lorraine ; and their 
descendants now combine the Houses of Lorraine and 
Hapsburg. On the death of Charles in 1740, a conspiracy 
was made to dismember the Austrian monarchy by Prussia, 
Bavaria, Saxony, France, Spain, and Sardinia. The young 
Queen was but twenty-three years old, and seemed likely 
to prove an easy prey: but when driven out of Austria, 
she threw herself with her infant son on the loyalty and 
compassion of the Hungarians. Drawing their swords in 
the Diet, they exclaimed, “ Moriamur pro Rege nostro 
Maria Theresa ;’ by their single prowess recovered Aus- 
tria from the French and Bavarians; and by help of Eng- 
land ultimately re-established their Queen in all her rights, 
except Silesia, which the Prussians kept. 

In this year of chivalry (1741) they did not neglect to 

* That is, it extended the settlement of the Crown, which was made in 
1687, from the male to the female line. The Austrian Cabinet has pretended 
that the Pragmatic Sanction (as assented to by the Hungarian Diet) incor- 
porated Hungary into Austria! This is quite false; but if it had been so, 


the laws of 1741, 1790, and 1827, would have been a repeal of so much 
ae ] 
of it. 
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engage the Queen’s assent to various important laws, de- 
claratory of the old and perpetual independence of Hun- 
gary. Such are the following :— 

A Statute of Maria Theresa, 1741, Art. 8, confirms 
that Hungary “ shall not be governed after the rule of the 
other provinces,” and says that this is sufficiently secured 
by Art. 3, a.p. 1715. [A proof that the Pragmatic 
Sanction was not imagined to have repealed that Article. ] 

Art. 11 (1741) contains,— 

“1. (The Queen) will treat, and cause to be treated, the 
affairs and business of Hungary, both within and without 
the kingdom, by means of Hungarians. 

2. Accordingly, even in her august Court, she will use 
the service and advice of her faithful Hungarian counscel- 
lors, as to all things which depend on the supreme power 
ary to her. 

4. And also for the very Ministry of State she will deign 
to call in the Hungarian nation.” 

Art. 13 (1741) confirms the old rule, that no three 
years shall elapse without a Parliament. 

Art. 14 (1741): “ Let the Royal Hungarian Chamber 
[the Exchequer] be preserved fully and entirely in the 
activity which by virtue of the native laws belongs to it. 

“ And for fuller demonstration that it is independent of 
the Imperial (Aulica) Chamber, ..... let it superscribe 
all its representations immediately to her Royal Majesty, 
and submit them to her R. M. thus dispatched, and let it 
receive from the Court (Aula) nothing but Royal (Regia 
duntaxat) Rescripts from above.” 

Art 18 (1741): Maria Theresa recognizes Transylvania 
as part of the kingdom of Hungary; and promises to in- 
corporate it and other specified districts “as soon as things 
shall have been replaced into a more tranquil state.” 

This Queen, by her youth, beauty, helplessness, and high 
spirit, had won the heart of the Magy ars ; yet her reign 
over them was hurtful and unfaithful. She allured their 
high nobility to marry Austrian wives, and then enforced 
the educating of the children as Catholics. She under- 
mined and ruined the freedom of the town corporations, 
and systematically aimed to cajole the nation into a sur- 
render of the rural liberties. She never re-united Tran- 
sylvania, as she had promised; and deluded the Hunga- 
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rians by a sham Ministry, responsible to herself only, and 
having no cognizance over War, Finance, or Commerce. 

Joseph II., the vain and perverse son of Maria Theresa, 
refused to be crowned, because he wanted to overthrow the 
Hungarian Constitution without perjury! Hence there 
are no Statutes of his reign, and all his privilegia were 
invalidated. He overthrew the tribunals and the munici- 
palities, and introduced German as the language of State. 
Of course he raised up civil war against himself, in Hun- 
gary as in the Netherlands. He was forced to yield, but 
died before Hungary was tranquillized. The final settle- 
ment was brought about by his wise or cunning brother, 
Leopold II.; who in 1790-1, swore to many most impor- 
tant decrees,—important, if the House of Hapsburg could 
be bound by any thing but force. 

Statutes of Leopold Il. 1790-1 :— 

Art. 1. “ Besides the hereditary royal succession and 
coronation derived from antiquity, we will in all the rest 
firmly and sacredly observe the common immuuities (rights, 
laws, &c.) ..... and liberties, all and every one, and the 
customs hitherto granted and confirmed, or hereafter by 
us to be confirmed.” 

Art. 10: On the Independence of the kingdom of 
Hungary and itsappanages. “ Although the succession of 
the female line in the august House of Austria devolves on 
the same prince, as in the other kingdoms and in the here- 
ditary* dominions; ..... nevertheless Hungary with its 
appanages is a Free Kingdom, and relatively to the whole 
legal form of government (herein comprising its tribunals 
of whatever sort) is independent; that is, compromised 
(obnoxium) with no other kingdom or people; but having 
its own peculiar consistence and constitution ; and accord- 
ingly to be ruled and governed (as Art. 8 of 1715, and Art. 
8 and 11 of 1741, order) by its hereditary King, when 
legitimately crowned, (and therefore also by his most sacred 
Majesty and his successors the Kings of Hungary,) after its 
own peculiar laws and customs, and not after the fashion 
of other provinces.” 

Art. 12: “ His most sacred Majesty voluntarily acknow- 

* By “the hereditary dominions” is technically understood, those of the 


archduchy of Austria; viz. Austria, Styria, and the Tyrol, with their ap 
panages 
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ledges, that the authority to make, annul or interpret 
laws in the kingdom of Hungary and its appanages, is 
common to the legitimately crowned Prince and the Es- 
tates and Orders of the kingdom legitimately assembling 
in Parliament (so that the rule of Art. 8, 1741, be not in- 
fringed): and that this authority cannot be exercised 
without such Parliament. And his most sacred Majesty 
will preserve this right of the Estates without encroach- 
ment: and as he received it from his sainted ancestors, so 
will he transmit it also to his august successors inviolate ; 
asstfring the Estates and Orders of the kingdom, that 
never by edicts or by what are called Letters Patent 
(which in no case could be accepted by the tribunals of the 
kingdom) shall the kingdom and its appanages be govern- 
ed, &c...... and the Executive power shall be exercised 
by the King’s Majesty only in the sense of the Laws.” 

Art. 13 confirms Triennial Parliaments, referring to 
Art. 49 of 1655, Art. 14 of 1715, and Art 7 of 1723. 

Art. 16: “His most sacred Majesty guarantees his 
faithful Estates and Orders against introducing a Foreign 
Language in any affairs whatever: and in order that the 
native Hungarian tongue may be the more diffused and 
polished, an especial Professor of the Hungarian Language 
and Style shall be established in the Gymnasia, in the 
Academies, and in the University of Hungary.” 

Art. 17 professes to aim at enforcing the 11th article of 
1741, for “ calling in Hungarians to the very Ministry of 
State ;’ and promises, “that internal affairs shall be treat- 
ed by means of Hungarians, and foreign affairs with an ad- 
mixture of Hungarians.” 

Art. 19: In this Leopold renews and confirms the old 
engagement, “on no pretence to levy taxes or service 
without leave of the Diet, except under pressure of foreign 
invasion; and that the taxes should only last from each 
Diet to the next.” 

Art. 32 declares that those privilegia issued by Joseph 
II., which would have been legal if he had been crowned, 
are null and void until confirmed by Leopold as crowned 
King. 

Art. 42 totally forbids Torture of witnesses. 

Art. 43 admits all citizens to equal rights in Courts of 
Justice with the patricians. 
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Art. 56 declares that no extraordinary tribunal shall be 
allowed, even in cases of alleged Treason. 

Art. 58 extends the powers of the Council of Regency 
to Dalmatia, Croatia, and Sclavonia. 

Leopold died too soon after this pacification, to carry out 
his possibly sincere intentions; and his successor, young 
Francis I., was unhappily at the disposal of the Austrian 
Cabinet. In consequence, the Hungarians, instead of the 
bond fide separate Ministry which was always due, and so 
recently promised, were still deluded with the mere outside 
of one. The French war was an easy excuse for putting off 
every internal reform. Nevertheless we may remark that 
in 1792 there is a Statute of Francis I. (Art. 11), which con- 
firms the 18th Art. of 1741, and promises to discuss the 
advisableness of re-incorporating Transylvania with Hun- 
gary. During the continuance of the war with France 
and Napoleon, no more was thought of the Hungarian 
Constitution; and after 1811, Francis I. summoned no 
more Diets, but, against his Coronation Oath and the 
Laws, levied taxes and military service at will. In 1816 
the taxes were paid generally, but under protest ; and 
much anger arose. In 1822 he demanded silver instead 
of paper (equivalent to an increase of 250 per cent. in the 
tax), and a large recruiting. This was universally resisted, 
Agram in Croatia taking the lead. Imperial Commissaries 
were sent in with military force. No armed resistance was 
made ; all orders were obeyed, except always the last point 
of paying tax or giving service. At last after three years 
struggle, Francis ‘found that Hungary was ungovernable, 
and summoned a Dict in 1825. Even then the ill-will of 
the Court was manifest, and it was feared that as soon as 
supplies had been voted, the attempts against the Consti- 
tution would be renewed. But in 1826 broke out a dan- 
gerous conspiracy in St. Petersburg, which so alarmed 
Francis, that he addressed a formal apology (resolutio 
declaratoria) to the Dict, the pith of which is contained in 
Art. 3 of 1827. After a preamble, “ In order to remove 
the anxiety of the Estates and Orders, rising out of past 
events, concerning the maintenance of the Fundamental 
Laws, &c.,” it closes by a solemn promise that “the King 
will, in accordance with his Inaugural Oath, uphold the 
Constitution, especially in regard to Arts. 10, 12, 19, of 
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1790-1.” These have been quoted above ; and the reader 
will see that so late as 1827 the separate nationality of 
Hungary has been specially avowed, besides the renewal 
of it by every Coronation Oath. 

From 1825 to 1847 a steady progress was made in 
adapting the institutions of the country to the altered 
state of society. We know, in England, how hard it is to 
recover the effect of the internal neglects which the wars 
of the eighteenth century caused ; but in Hungary there 
were three centuries’ arrears. And until the Latin was 
abolished, all business was slow and clumsy. Neverthe- 
less, it is quite untrue that in promoting the Magyar 
tongue the Diet wronged the Croats, or any other race. 
Indeed, the documents quoted by Count Teleki show that 
intelligent Croats were fully satisfied with the Magyars ; 
and with good reason. By the celebrated laws of April 
1848, which the Magyars passed in their brief month of 
power, the Croatian assembly was authorized to regulate by 
the ratio of population the deputies whom the country 
should contribute to the Hungarian Diet; in consequence 
of which, the number of Croatian deputies in the Hungarian 
Diet were increased from three to eighteen: Croatians were 
called into the Ministry of State: two special Croat depart- 
ments were formed : the use of the Croatian language* in the 
public business of Croatia was guaranteed : Hungary agreed 
to indemnify Croatian nobles out of the general treasury, for 
surrendering feudal dues to the Croatian peasants : indeed, 
while Croats are admissible as natives in all Hungary 
proper, the Magyars are not thus admissible in Croatia. 
Finally, the Ministry and the Diet solemnly declared, that 
if the Croatians had any demands, they should meet with 
respectful and frank examination.—In the face of these 
public facts, all Germany, and from Germany England, 
teems with fictions concerning the “ oppression” of the 
Croats by the Magyars. If Wales so cried out against 
England, she could complain of English bishops and 
rectors, and English language in her courts of law. No 
such grievance have the Croats suffered. 

The Serbs are a semi-barbarous and military race, for- 

* In 1845 the Diet of Croatia passed a vote to this effect; but the Met 
} 


ternich ministry put the king’s veto on it. Yet Batthyany and the Ma 
in 1847-8 passed the measure unsolicited 
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merly refugees from Turkey, who, being of the Greek 
Church, were persecuted by Austrian bigotry. ‘The Hun- 
garian Diet sheltered them, and in April 1848 enacted 
perfect Toleration and Equality for them. Such are all 
the injuries they have suffered ! 

A remarkable interview took place in July 1818 between 
Count Louis Batthyany, Premier of Hungary, and Pulszky, 
Secretary of State, on the one part, with Baron Jellachich 
and Baron Kulmer, on the other part, to attempt to redress 
the Croatian grievances of which Jellachich had so loudly 
proclaimed. 


** When Count Batthyany, in his open manner, asked, what wer 
the grievances and demands of the Croatians, Jellachich answered 
Be tween Cro tia and Hung ry there can be no peace / / Hu ga 
rian Ministry of War and of Finance is done away with, and the ari y 
and the revenues of the country are placed under the tmmediat 
trol of the Vienna ministry. Batthyany observed, that this could 
be no Croatian question, but an Austrian one ; which, if it were to 
be seriously taken into consideration, must be treated of in direct 


communication with the Austrian Ministry, not with Baron Jella- 


chich,—with whom he could only attempt an arrangement on purely 
Croatian questions. Whereupon Jellachich answered with emphasis, 


Gire w 1y in regar l to the Ministric 8: a / esides i8 eas Y ii Mag 7, 
and loses importa 'e in CO } ivison with this question, And Kulime r 
added: On ly let us ge: we 7) lo ev rytha uy to pa ify Cr 

if the p wcipe } int is settled. \ clear proot that the so-called 
grievances of Croatia were considered trifling, even by Jellachicl 
and Kulmer.”—Append. to Auerbach, p. 239. 


It is true that the Croatian deputies must talk Magyar 
in the Hungarian Diet, just as the Welsh must talk Eng- 
lish in the Parliament at Westminster. So long as Latin 
was talked in the Diet, eloquence and emotion was impos- 
sible, persuasion and even deliberation was difficult. This 
was what the Austrians desired: hence their patronage of 
the Latin language, under cover of which it is probable 
that many sinister laws were enacted. ‘The Diet, like the 
Oxford Convocation, was a dead and formal thing. Con- 
stitutional reform by the peaceful method of growing con- 
viction was not to be expected; and all patriotic Hungarians 
saw the importance of a modern living idiom being talked in 
the Diet. For twenty years past, the flood of Magyar speech 
2E2 
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has become deeper and broader. The Magyars will use n°? 
other, the Slovacs and Germans adopt it. In the Diet it 
was for a while used ad libitum; at last, in 1844, it was 
enacted that after six years more, nothing but Magyar 
should be allowed. Yet the Croatian Diet itself voluntarily 
shortened the time to three years. 

Indeed, the calumnies of the Austrian press filled Europe 
with falsehood concerning the whole state of Hungary. 
The nobles were represented as an oppressing oligarchy, who 
usurp all political rights :—as justly might this be said of 
the enfranchised part of the English population. Nodles, 
in Hungary, did not mean Peers, and did not mean 
Magyars ; but meant nearly what we call Freeholders, and 
were more numerous in proportion than ours. The freehold 
descended by birth, but it was obtained also by other* 
ways. Many beside Magyars were nodle, many Magyars 
were not noble. There were numerous inconveniences in 
that state of things; but that the Magyar nation was not 
in fault, is demonstrated by the fact, that during their 
brief month of power they extorted of Ferdinand a final 
destruction of such anomalies. We cannot just now obtain 
an authentic list+ of the celebrated laws of April 11, 1848, 
but we find the following to be among them :— 

1. A Hungarian Ministry, especially of War and Finance, 
responsible to the Diet; 2. Full powers and dignity of a 
Regent, during the King’s absence, given to the Palatine ; 
3. Diets of Hungary and Transylvania reunited ; 4. Croa- 
tian deputies in the Diet increased from 3 to 18, &e., as 
above; 4. Equality of civil rights and public burdens 
enacted in all classes and creeds of Hungary and Transyl- 


* It is monstrous hypocrisy in Austria to complain of the privileges of 
nobiles being possessed by sO few ; for the king, ro? t suo, h id the undis 
puted right of making as many nobiles as he pleased. In practice, his exchequer 
sold the right, by what was called a Dona 


Vixta, in which the king granted 
nobility to such or such a one pro meritis et 


pet iia. As the nobile i 
direct taxes before the laws of April, the Austrian Cabinet cannot be bl 


for not eagerly increasing the number of If however it had really 
wished to improve Hungary, it would long ago have proposed the equaliza 
tion, which, with a self-denial unparalleled in history, the privileged class of 


Hungary passed without necessity or pressing fear 
+ Itis greatly to be desired that the London Hungarian Association, of 

which Lord Dudley Stuart is President, may have funds contributed, enabli 

it to print the numerous important documents, by which the British 

will be enabled fully to understand these affairs 
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vania ;* 5. All feudal claims of the nobles abolished, and 
the peasants made freeholders ; 6. The old municipal free- 
dom restored to the Towns, where the Austrians had suc- 
ceeded in making it nominal; 7. The elective franchise 
fixed at a very low standard, without showing any favour to 
class, birth, or creed ; 8. Members of the Diet, being bound 
to deliberate for the common welfare, no longer liable to be 
recalled by their constituents, if disobedient to “ instruc- 
tions ;’ 9. No Diet to last beyond three years; 10. The 
Diet to award to those who lose feudal rights, such com- 
pensation as may prove possible without general injustice ; 
11. A declaratory Law removed all doubt as to the free- 
dom of the press ;t 12. The rural Judges were placed more 
nearly on the footing of an English Jury. 

It is impossible to read these laws, without admiring 
their equity, wisdom, and comprehensive spint.[ They 
suffice to show that it is the crooked policy of Austria, 
which alone hindered improvement. How Austria laboured 
to sow enmity between classes and races, appears fright- 
fully in the Archduke Stephen’s secret letter,—to be pre- 
sently named,—and in the whole recent war, which was an 
adopting of his atrocious plot. Nor can we forget the 
horrible butcheries, perpetrated in Gallicia at the instiga- 
tion of the Austrian government, by the peasants upon 
their landlords. 

As long as human annals last, the name of Kossuth will 
be remembered with pride and delight by the lovers of 
man and of manliness. Kossuth was first made prominent 
in Hungary, by his sufferings for freedom and for law. 
By defending in court several youths who had been sub- 


* Mr. Browne, the translator of Teleki, says that the Magyars unwillingly 


yielded to the intolerant Croats the right of enforcing their own Romish) 
religion in Croatia. He seems to mean, in 18148. In 1844 the King vetoed, 
as far as Croatia was concerned, the Bill of Toleration passed by the Hunga- 
rian Diet. Mr. Browne explains the non lissibility of the Magyars in 
Croatia, as a mere consequence of their Protestantism 

+ No law in Hungary ever forbade freedom of the press, as such; but 
there were some old laws which forbade heretical books. Under cover of this, 
the Censorship was brought in, and overstept its legal limits so stealthily and 
continuously, that the Hungarians got accustomed to it, and hardly knew 
what was the law. Yet the Court was so aware of its illegality, that the 
Censor was ordered not to provoke the Hungarian public to try the question 
Accordit ly, Pesth newspapers were in tdmissible at Vien 


{ In Arts. 42, 53, 58, pressed on Leopold IL. in 1790, the reader will ob 


erve the same humane ind equalizing spirit beginning to wor 
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jected to a cruel political prosecution, Kossuth earned the 
hatred of Metternich’s cabinet, and was marked for ven- 
geance. He afterwards wrote to a friend an account of a 
debate in the Diet; an act as lawful in Hungary as in 
England; upon this, however, he received a written order 
from the King, forbidding his conduct. The order was 
also in form illegal, since it ought to have come to Kossuth, 
if at all, through the county-parliament. He accordingly 
handed it to the county-parliament, which at once pro- 
nounced the order null and void. Hereupon he was ar- 
rested for Treason (infidelitas), and kept in severe confine- 
ment two years without trial,—against all Hungarian Law, 
which prescribes three days as the longest time. He was 
tried, and sentenced to three years more imprisonment. 
When the Dict of 1839 met, there was great excitement, 
and a strong movement to impeach the Judges for lawless- 
ness. The Diet wholly refused to vote troops, until redress 
had been gained: at last the Court passed an amnesty, and 
Kossuth was released, after a third year of imprisonment. 
Such are Austrian notions of justice and mercy ; such their 
desire to see a constitutional government work well. That 
indeed was under Metternich. True: but Stadion is of 
Metternich’s school, and Schwarzenburg is no improve- 
ment on either. Kossuth on his dismissal was embraced 
as the favourite of the nation, and was elected member for 
Pesth. In 1847 his party (then called the Opposition) 
put forth a programme of numerous reforms, which have in 
fact been embodied in the laws of April 1848. Kossuth’s 
great idea was included in his favourite words,—to give 
citizens to Hungary. (This is what the Austrians pretend 
they wanted to do, and the Magyars would not let them 
do!) In season and out of season he laboured to con- 
vince the old-fashioned Magyars that feudal privileges 
could not stand: indeed, so much had been done by the 
Diet of 1835 to break them down, that this became clear 
to the most conservative among them. Many of the Peers 
were too timid to oppose Austria, and others were jealous 
of Kossuth’s influence. Some of the most important laws 
nevertheless | assed both Hy Secs, be fore the French Rx VOo- 
lution of February 1848. 

This great event, following the commotions of Italy and 
Switzerland, encouraged the old Conservatives and wealthy 
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men of Hungary to demand of their King the rights so 
often avowed and so pertinaciously withheld. In March 
1848, what had been called the Conservative party had 
vanished, and Kossuth found himself the undisputed 
leader of the Lower House. Hence it is clear, that 
the measures of April 1848 are emphatically the will 
of the nation, which could not be freely manifested until 
the fears of the rich from Austria were thus removed. 
Early in March, Kossuth carried a unanimous Vote, to 
the effect, that the Hungarian Constitution could never be 
safe from the machinations of the Austrian Cabinet, until 
that Cabinet was itself subjected to Constitutional Respon- 
sibilities, and the legal status was restored, of the period at 
which Hungary freely elected her first King of the House of 
Hapsburg. This vote was practically called for. The mu- 
nicipal franchise of the Towns had been undermined. 
Maria Theresa had tried “to coax them” out of their 
local lhberties, under the name of civilization; and had 
committed various acts of unlawful power. Joseph II. sup- 
pressed all the municipalities and juries, and commanded 
the use of the German tongue for public purposes. Fran- 
cis I. had suppressed Diets for thirteen years; Ferdinand 
had, so late as 1835, assumed in Hungarian documents 
the unlawful title “ Ferdinand the First,” in order to in- 
sinuate that his right to the kingdom of Hungary (of 
which he was Ferdinand the Fifth) did not depend on the 
election and settlement by the Hungarian Diet, but on his 
Austrian title. It was only by the most resolute opposi- 
tion that the Diet overcame this usurping attempt. And, 
in fact, the illegal and unrighteous destruction of the 
liberties of Bohemia, was a primary cause of all the mise- 
ries and struggles of Hungary. 

The Viennese already saw a republic in Paris ;—Berlin, 
Milan, Sicily, struggling for freedom; and this expression 
of sympathy from Hungary was the torch that fired the 
train long prepared. The Professors of Vienna com- 
menced, and the Students finished, a revolution. Metter- 
nich fled; a National Guard was levied, and a Constitution 
enacted.—The Hungarian Diet instantly renewed their 
old and just demand of a responsible Ministry; a right 
inhereit in them, as an independent nation, and explicitly 
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recognized so long back * as by the law of Maria Theresa, 
1741. It was now an obvious necessity ; else the Austrian 
Diet, to which the new Ministry was responsible, became 
arbiter of Hungarian affairs. On the 16th of March, Fer- 
dinand accepted the Bill which demanded a responsible 
Ministry for Hungary: on the 30th of March the Ministry 
was published, and finally, on the 11th of April, it was de- 
finitely appointed, in connection with a permanent law. 
But while showing this facility, and affecting to be on 
excellent terms, the King and Court were secretly engaged 
in the darkest plots. On March 24th the Archduke 
Stephen, Palatine of Hungary, and the most popular of 
the royal brothers, addressed a private letter to Ferdinand, 
suggesting three measures, “ by which alone he hoped to 
attain any result in Hungary:” 1. “To withdraw the 
whole armed force from the country, and /eave it a prey to 
total devastation ; to look on passively upon the disorders and 
fire-raisings, and also upon the struggles between nobles and 
peasants.” 2. To tamper with Batthyany, and engage him 
“to save whatever can be saved” (i.e. engage him not 
to press the equitable laws which had passed the two 
Houses, for the benefit and union of all races and creeds 
of all parts of Hungary’. 3. “To recall the Palatine, and 
send a Royal Commissary to Pressburg with extraordinary 
powers and a strong military force, who, after dissolving 
the Diet, should carry on the Government with a strong 
hand.” <A copy of this letter, in the Archduke’s own 
hand, was found among his papers when he fled to Vienna 
in September; and was published with the necessary veri- 
fications. It has never been disowned. 

These atrocious proposals were made by the Palatine to 
the King, while Hungary was in profound peace and 
lawful dutifulness. Paris, Berlin, Milan, Vienna, Prague, 
Cracow, were in agitation. The overthrow of monarchy in 
Paris had stirred similar desires and efforts almost every- 
where in Germany and Italy; but in Hungary there was 
greater repose than in England. Not even a Chartist row 





* Teleki quotes Arts. 5 and 18 of the year 1608, in proof that a separate 
High Treasurer, and a Palatine with full powers of Regent in the King’s ab 
senee, have always been the constitutional law of Hungary. This is well: but 


the more recent laws strike us as most important 
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was possible in Hungary: Communism is unknown. = Nei- 
ther special constables nor a national guard was thought of. 
Freedom of the press was a new luxury: yet it produced 
no commotions, no violent projects, no wild visions of 
innovators. As tranquil as Russia, Hungary was tranquil 
without censorship or passports, or police, or gens d’armes, 
or standing army: her tranquillity arose from confidence 
in her Parliament. And in the midst of this security, 
behold the plotting of the Parent against the children ! 

In April there arrived in Vienna a deputation of the 
Diet from Pesth, comprising all the leading men of both 
Hlouses, to entreat Ferdinand’s assent to the Bills which 
they had passed with unexampled unanimity. He ac- 
cepted them graciously ; proceeded with all the Court to 
Pressburg, and there, on the 11th April, gave solemn 
assent to the Bills by oath. The Archdukes affected the 
greatest cordiality towards the Magyars; and (according 
to an anecdote detailed by Mr. Toulmin Smith, p. 17) the 
heir presumptive, Francis Charles, at an illustrious festivity, 
complimented the Hungarian nation ‘on having sought 
for reform solely in a legal and constitutional way, which 
so honourably distinguished them from the Viennese.” 
The reconciliation was cordial on the part of Hungary, 
and the popularity of the King wonderful. Soon after, 
when in feigned or real panic he fled from Vienna to Inn- 
spruck, the old cry broke out in Hungary, Moriamur pro 
Rege nostro, &c., and the Diet sent a deputation to invite 
him to Buda Pesth for safety. But he was a tool in the 
hands of the Archduchess Sophia and her Cabinet; so 
the offer was declined. 

The apologists of Austria have the impudence to pretend, 
that Ferdinand was not bound to respect his oath and the 
laws of April 1818, because (say they) he gave it under 
duresse! What duresse? He had around him powerful 
guards: Hungary was unarmed. He consented to the 
laws unwillingly, no doubt; and only because he dreaded 
to alienate Hungary at a moment when Lombardy, Vienna 
and Bohemia were all full of terror for him. Nothing can be 
more immoral than this plea. But remark, on the contrary, 
the good faith of Hungary. Very many unjust and bad 
laws have from time to time been passed under real duresse 
by their Diet, as the law of 1687, which made the Crown 
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hereditary. Such laws they have either accepted, or law- 
fully annulled. But it was not solely on April 11th that 
the Court accepted these laws. So late as the 2nd of July, 
in order to screen Jellachich’s connection with the Court 
of Vienna, the Palatine, on opening the Diet afresh, took 
occasion to express “ the unalterable determination of the 
King to maintain the integrity of the kingdom,’ {which he 
was at that moment undermining among the Croats, Serbs, 
and Wallachians,| “and all the laws of the land, and 
especially those laws which he had sanctioned at the last 
Diet,” in the previous April. Can an Englishman be found, 
to pretend that, after all, such laws are not binding on a 
King? Such an argument does but announce that a 
King is like a wild beast, whom no engagements can 
bind. 

A mixture of the first and third methods suggested by 
the Archduke Stephen was adopted. Raiachich was sent 
to stir up the Serbs, and two others to the Slovacs and 
Wallachs. Jellachich was appointed Ban of Croatia. 
The appointment was not countersigned by Batthyany, 
and its legality was doubtful, as the dates of the two ap- 
pointments were contested. Batthyany agreed therefore 
to accept Jellachich, if he duly took the oath of allegiance 
tothe King and Kingdom. But Jellachich constructed an 
oath of his own, which virtually disowned the dependence 
of Croatia on Hungary. As Tyrant and Demagogue com- 
bined, he used military terror, packed a provincial Diet, pre- 
tended Sclavonic nationality, preached “ Liberty, Frater- 
nity, Equality,” and declared martial punishment against 
all who dared to maintain the legal connection of Croatia 
with Hungary. At the same time he began to form an 
army. On the 13th May, Raiachich affected to call toge- 
ther a Serbian Parliament: on the Sth June, Jellachich 
did the same in Croatia. Ferdinand could no longer refuse 
to notice Batthyany’s remonstrances, and on June 10th 
declared Jellachich a rebel. Yet, onthe 14th June, he and 
the royal family received a Croatian and Serbian deputa- 
tion, headed by Jellachich and Raiachich ; and on the 29th 
June, the Austrian Cabinet put forth a memorial of their 
intention to support the demands * of Croatia. 

* Rof ee a to Avram. a necd 1 ey 
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Meanwhile,—and from the very time that Ferdinand 
received the two deputations,—unheard-of atrocities were 
perpetrated on the Lower Danube by the barbarous Ser- 
bians, reinforced from beyond the river. Villages and 
towns were burnt, and the inhabitants massacred without 
defence. A cry of horror rang through Hungary: but 
the Austrian Cabinet rejoiced. On the 2nd of July, the 
Palatine opened the Diet with a solemn confirmation of the 
laws of April; in the King’s name denounced the Serbian 
and Croatian movements as revolts, and exhorted the Diet 
to take active measures for suppressing them. On July 
Lith, the Hungarian Commons passed Bills for raising 
money and for a levy of 200,000 men, as an army of home 
defence ; but when the Bills were presented to the King, 
he temporized, and gave no reply. Radetzki had defeated 
Charles Albert. Jellachich dropped all Croatian pretexts, 
in the interview with Batthyany above quoted, and as- 
sumed the tone of one who had Hungary at his mercy. 
Batthyany had only 3,000 disposable troops to oppose him 
with, and Jellachich’s army grew perpetually more for- 
midable. 

All through August, Batthyany laboured in vain to get 
Ferdinand’s sanction to the Bills, or permission to recall 
the Hungarian troops from Italy for home defence. On 
the 3lst August, a letter was written from Ferdinand to 
the Palatine, enclosing a State Memorial, which disavowed 
the laws of April 1\th, as contrary to the Pragmatic Sane- 
tion (!),* and commanding the attendance of the Hunga- 


Diet for the laws of April. It has been n that one of tl por 
tant to Croatia, had been previously, in 1845, asked by the Croatian Diet, and 
refused by the King! 

* Teleki does not rive tl document in full, but he quotes as from it 
‘*These concessions [i. e. the laws of April] were declared illegal and of 
none effect, under the pretext that the 1d not nsented to by t on- 
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rian Ministry at Vienna, in order to concert with the 
Austrian Ministry the consolidation of Hungary with 
Austria ! 

On the Ist September, Jellachich occupied the port of 
Fiume by force, in order to hinder the Hungarian Finance 
Minister from throwing it open to the Free Trade of the 
world, as he had announced he should do in September, if 
the Austrians continued to evade reply to his proposals. 
On the 2nd September, Latour, Austrian Minister of 
War, declared in the Diet on his word of honour that he 
was guiltless of communication with Jellachich. Further 
to blind the Viennese public, flags were hung out in 
Vienna for recruits, to form an army for the defence of 
Hungary against Jellachich. Yet on September 4, a 
Royal Ordinance, published in Croatia, revoked the edict 
of June i0th (which had declared Jellachich a rebel), 
confirmed him in all his dignities and authorities, and 
declared him “ to have proved his unalterable fidelity to the 
House of Austria.” 'This ordinance was even in form illegal, 
as not countersigned by Batthyany or other responsible 
Minister. 

On the 9th of September, the King for the first time 
distinctly refused the Bills of July llth, which, at his 
exhortation, the Diet had passed for arming Hungary : 
and that same day, Jellachich crossed the Drave at three 
places, with a well-appointed army of 65,000 men. As 
he openly displayed the King’s Commission, and it was 
announced that the King would not allow Hungary to 
defend itself, Batthyany resigned: the Diet, on the 10th, 
resolved to put in force provisionally the two Bills the King 
had refused—so cautious were they not to plunge deeper 
into extraordinary powers than was absolutely needed for 
the defence of the country. The Diet had indeed carried 
forbearance too far. Jellachich marked his route with 
unsparing fury,—by burnings, slaughters, plunderings, 
and violences.* The Dict began to talk of a Committee 
of Safety. On the 14th, Ferdinand re-opened negotia- 


* Count Teleki gives, in his 5th Appendix, the affecting address of th 
Romish Clergy of Hungary to Ferdinand, (presented by the Archbishops of 
Gran and ‘of Erlau,) on t frightful and wide-spread massacres inflicted on 
the unarmed Magyars and Germans, by Serbs and Croats, * in the name, and, 
is they assure us, by ¢ rder of your Majesty.’’ Dated October 28.—T 
Archbish ps were punished for pr si nting th ‘address ! 
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tions with Batthyany, in hope of embarrassing any other 
Executive which the Diet might appoint. Hereupon they 
chose a Committee of Advice, to aid Batthyany, who was 
for the time sole Minister ; but gave them no independent 
executive powers. 

A little before this, they had sent a deputation to the 
Viennese Diet, to remonstrate on the scandalous and alarm- 
ing state of affairs ; but it was denied admittance by aid of 
the Sclavonic party. September 16, dispatches were inter- 
cepted, in which Jellachich thanked Latour for supplies of 
money and material of war. The Diet published them 
officially, and, by the 24th, had distributed them by 
thousands, even in Vienna itself. Besides Batthyany’s 
useless negotiations, (which were terminated by the King 
on September 21,) deputations from the Diet waited on 
the King, but received only evasive answers. Meanwhile, 
volunteers began to flock to Pesth. The Diet entreated 
the Palatine, as Captain General of the kingdom, to head 
the national army against Jellachich; hoping hereby to 
show that Hungary was not acting against Austria or the 
House of Hapsburg. The Palatine accepted the office on 
the 15th, and appeared in camp for a few days; but on 
the 23rd, alleging orders from Vienna, vanished suddenly 
from the camp. Thus the King’s only legal representative 
had abdicated. 

On the 25th, Lamberg was sent to Pesth, in the character 
of Imperial commander of all the troops in Hungary, in 
order to assume command over the volunteers, and hinder 
their opposing Jellachich, who was now directing his march 
thither. On the 27th, the Diet pronounced the nomina- 
tion of Lamberg illegal,* and himself a traitor, if he 
attempted to execute his commission: and called on all 
patriotic Hungarians to rally in defence of their country. 
The rage of the populace at Lamberg’s arrival broke all 
bounds,—for Jellachich’s excesses were hourly heard of, 


* Besides the illegality in the 
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and if Lamberg could have seized the citadel of Buda, 
Pesth would have been at his mercy. Accordingly, as he 
crossed the bridge, he was murdered by the infuriated 
mob. Richly as he deserved his fate, the Diet never- 
theless instantly took measures to bring his murderers to 
justice. 

As the Palatine had fled, the Diet now at length ordered a 
Committee of War to act with needful energy. Voluntcers 
had assembled by tens of thousands, armed with muskets, 
swords, pikes, scythes, or anything: but, with only 3,000 
regulars to back them, (of which a regiment of cuirassiers 
deserted to Jellachich,) the case of Hungary seemed des- 
perate, and Jellachich expected no resistance. To his 
surprise, on September 29th, he was encountered with the 
greatest fierceness at Sukor6; and though from the 
paucity of their artillery and cavalry they could not inflict 
much slaughter, they threw his army into hopeless rout ; 
chased him so close, as to separate him from his rearguard, 
(which, though 10,000 strong, was afterwards forced to 
surrender,) and driving him out of the country, believed 
his escape to be the result of connivance on the part of 
their generals. 

The Viennese Ministry was now desperate. The splendid 
army of Jellachich, fleeing disorganized to Vienna, pro- 
claimed them not wicked only, but weak. Impeachment 
by the Austrian Diet was to be expected, and infamy for 
the Archduchess Sophia. They determined therefore to 
wade still deeper into blood. On the 2nd of October, 
Latour wrote to Baron Puckner, military commander, 
telling him to co-operate with Jellachich, and that all the 
Austrian commanders had received similar orders. In 
consequence, Hungary was suddenly imvaded from every 
side; by Simonich from Gallicia, by Blomberg in the 
Banat, by Suplikacz with the Serbs, and by Meyerhofer 
on the side of Szerem: and Auersperg was directed to 
shelter and support the defeated army of Jellachich.—A 
Royal Rescript was prepared, (and signed by Ferdinand 
on October 3,) in which the King dissolves the Hungarian 
Dict, forbids all action of the municipalities, supersedes 
all the judicial tribunals by martial law, (decause of the 
murder of Lamberg!) constitutes Jellachich Civil and 
Military Governor of all Hungary, vesting in him an 
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expressly unlimited despotism, and giving him power of 
life and death. It also distinctly declared the resolution 
of the King to incorporate Hungary into Austria.* Thus 
at length the revolution was complete. The King first 
disarmed his people, next massacred them, and finally 
rescinded, even in form, every compact which had bound 
him to them. And all this time they had remained in 
over-dutiful homage, though discerning that they were as 
sheep marked for slaughter. 

The tissue of infamous treachery which this war of 
Jellachich unravelled, may seem to have been closely 
copied from that of Rhodolf Il. against the Bohemians, 
This Emperor, when alarmed by the treason of his brother 
Matthias, suddenly became gracious towards the Bohemian 
Protestants, and courted the good will of the Estates. 
They demanded and obtained full toleration and redress 
of numerous grievances, July 5th, 1609; but in the very 
next year he violated his engagements. A great insur- 
rection of Bohemia followed, and Henry IV. of France 
prepared to invade Germany, in favour of the Protestants. 
On May 14th, 1610, Henry fell opportunely by the stroke 
of an assassin, and the French war was stopped. Rhodolf 
now, by means of his brother Leopold, sent in a general 
named Ramée, with 16,000 men, to desolate Upper Austria 
and Bohemia. In the Dict at Prague, Rhodolf “ called 
God to witness that the irruption was made without his 
knowledge or consent,’ recommended the adoption of 
vigorous measures against Ramée, and sent a herald com- 
manding Leopold to withdraw his troops. The Estates 
raised an army. Leopold affected innocence equal to that 
of his brother, and threw the blame on Ramée. A truce 
and a treaty was made; Leopold lulled the Bohemians 
into security, and then massacred the burghers of Prague 
during the festivities which celebrated the peace. Never- 
theless he was repulsed, and his crime useless. Rhodolf 
found he could no longer cloak his treachery, and avowed 
himself the patron of Leopold and of Ramée. But the 
rage of the Bohemians was roused against Ramée, as 
fiercely as that of the Hungarians against Jellachich: the 
Moravians joined them, and the Hungarians under Mat- 
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thias: so Rhodolf was deposed by his brother. It is 
singular to observe the same result to Ferdinand, from a 
usurping sister ! 

Our limits forbid our following the recent Hungarian 
history beyond the 3rd of October 1848. We have been 
chiefly anxious to show what are the merits of the cause, 
which the German press has so misrepresented. Yet we 
must further advert to the deposition of Ferdinand, and 
the paper-constitution of Stadion. 

Although Ferdinand had signed the Rescript of October 
3, it is doubtful whether he understood it; for when 
authority was demanded of him to send armies in, and 
seize Hungary by right of conquest, he began to feel 
religious scruples, and could not be induced to consent. 
On the 10th of October, Auerbach notes: “ I heard one 
of Count Stadion’s friends declare, that the Emperor 
Ferdinand would be obliged to abdicate, and resign the 
Crown to his nephew, Francis Joseph:”’ but it was not as 
yet guessed what this conspiracy aimed at. This Francis 
Joseph was the son of the Archduchess Sophia, a youth of 
18, a pupil of the Jesuits, (as Rhodolf I1., Ferdinand IL., 
and Leopold I., were,) and hitherto treated by his mother 
as amere child. The Court faction, or rather the Arch- 
duchess, resolved to depose* Ferdinand, to pass by the 
heir-presumptive, the father of Francis Joseph, and employ 
this youth as a sham-emperor, secure that he would have 
no religious scruples against invading Hungary, since he 
had taken no Coronation Oath! ‘To the Hungarians he 
was nothing. He was not King, he was not the heir, he 
was not elected, he was not crowned; he was a simple 
foreigner. Yet for resisting this usurper and puppet, the 
Austrian Cabinet has branded the Hungarians with the 
names of traitors, rebels, insurgents, robbers, malefactors ; 
has shot, hanged, imprisoned, confiscated; burnt the vil- 
lages, ruined the crops, battered the most beautiful and 
valuable houses of Pesth in mere wantonness of hatred, 


* The act by which Ferdinand abdicated in favour of Francis Joseph w 
on many grounds illegal to the Hungarians. Ferdinand may still have 
children of his own: he had no power to give away their rights, nor that of 
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and inflicted countless insults on the female population. 
To Austrian prisoners of war, the Hungarians showed 
courtesy and kindness: Austria has dealt out and is dealing 
nothing but ferocity toward Hungarian captives, toward 
the unarmed of both sexes, and to the kinsmen, kinswomen 
and infant children of her opponents. Austria hates, 
because she has injured. 

By a bye-plot, the Constitution of Vienna was destroyed. 
When Jellachich fell back on Vienna in rapid retreat, the 
Cabinet suppressed the truth concerning his repulse: and 
the public, unable to imagine that his fine army had been 
discomfited by Hungarian volunteers, mistook his move- 
ment for a coup de main against the liberties of Vienna. 
Months before, indeed, it had been suspected that Vienna, 
not Buda Pesth, was the object for which he was arming. 
Latour’s dissimulation and Jellachich’s sudden movement 
against Vienna now seemed to be explained. On the 6th 
of October, Latour ordered the German troops to march— 
not against Jellachich, but against the Hungarians! So, 
the barbarous Croats were to destroy the Diet in Vienna 
and plunder the capital, while the Germans were sent to 
pull down the Hungarian liberties!) The populace took 
fire, and murdered Latour. Upon this, the Diet was 
ashamed, and made excuses to the Emperor for the violence 
of the people. Ferdinand fled by night to Olmutz, and 
flattered the Diet with fair words: his Prime Minister 
Pillersdorf remained with them, the better to blind them ; 
but meanwhile sent Windisclgratz, reeking from the 
slaughters of Prague, to bombard Vienna, and disperse 
the Diet by force. It was not willing to declare war 
against the Emperor, and would not summon the Hunga- 
rians to defend the city, foolishly fancying that right would 
avail against might. To be quite inthe right, it would 
not set free the muskets which the Hungarians had bought 
in Belgium, and which lay in the Custom House at Vienna! 
The Hungarians refused to come without a summons from 
de facto authority, and saw that the incapacity of the 
Diet made it a doomed victim ; so Vienna also was bom- 
barded, and the Constitution annihilated, October 31st. 

In November, Francis Joseph was proclaimed Emperor, 
aud Count Stadion became Prime Minister. Stadion was 
accounted a man of high moral character, though of the 
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despotic school. By accepting office under the Arch- 
duchess, and invading Hungary (whether in pursuance of 
the edict of Oct. 3, or because Hungary would not accept the 
usurper Francis Joseph as King), Stadion took on himself 
the responsibility of the whole impious war and domestic 
conspiracy. From November to April, while he was Minister, 
he carried on the attempt to subdue the sister kingdom, 
which was struggling in a legal, just and wise cause. In 
February, 20,000 or more Russian troops entered Transyl- 
vania to aid the Austrians: Stadion took their aid, but 
disowned it. On March 4th, when Austria seemed to have 
triumphed, he published his celebrated Constitution. Its 
principle is unchecked Centralization,x—which, however 
disguised, is but another name for Despotism and Mis- 
government. It enacted a central Parliament in Vienna, 
where Lombards, Austrians, Bohemians and Hungarians 
of every race should sit together, and unitedly govern the 
indivisible Austrian Empire. It enabled the Ministry at 
Vienna to extend its bureaucracy into every village of 
Hungary and Croatia; and thenceforward Hungary might 
have been permanently governed by foreigners, exactly as 
Bohemia and Lombardy are. It entirely ignored and vir- 
tually destroyed the whole local liberties of Hungary, which 
country it would have subjected to an army of police, gens 
d’armes, and Austrian functionaries innumerable. It there- 
fore was, and for ever will be, intolerable to Hungarians, 
Croats, and Serbians. This was well known to Stadion. 
He could not be ignorant of the intense and victorious 
repugnance which, for the three centuries of connection 
with the House of Hapsburg, the Hungarians had shown 
against foreigners in oflice: nay, it is clear that to bring 
this about has been the darling wish of the Austrian 
cabinet for those three centuries, and it must have been 
now definitely aimed at by Stadion. 

To carry on constitutional government, needs good 
temper and forbearance, and good faith. None of these 
has the Austrian cabinet ever shown. ‘Their recent 
proceedings towards Vienna and Hungary had manifested 
that a Parliament, as their tool, might be endured; but a 
Parliament, which refused to be their tool, would be de- 
stroyed as soon as they had military force for it. That 
Lombards, Austrians, Bohemians, and Hungarians, thus 
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suddenly brought into union, should understand one 
another’s wants, sentiments, claims, historical rights, asso- 
ciations, laws,—and should be able to legislate wisely in 
one Parliament for countries and populations so different, 
—would imply almost miraculous sagacity and virtue. If 
Stadion was sanguine enough to hope it, were the Hun- 
garians to peril their liberties and prosperity on such a 
contingency? Nolumus leges Hungarie mutari, was their 
sufficient reply. From his theoretical scheme they could 
expect no other result than tumult, faction, and misgovern- 
ment, until the New Parliament should have so disgusted 
all reasonable men, that the Emperor and Cabinet might 
take courage to extinguish it by a new ordinance, costing 
the Court as little as that of October 3rd; and thus the 
Hungarians would find themselves under a_ lussian 
despotism. Why should they submit to this paper Consti- 
tution? What was Stadion to them? A _ forcigner, as 
much as Louis Napoleon. What authority had his edict 
for them? No more than one from Lord John Russell. 
What was Francis Joseph? a foreign invader, the tool of 
his unprincipled mother, who was the real Fury of the war. 
And what was the Constitution which Stadion was ignoring? 
One which numbered eight centuries; which had been 
fought for im twenty victorious insurrections; which had 
been solemnly sworn to by fourteen successive sovereigns 
of the House of Hapsburg; which was embalmed in 
every Hungarian heart ; which was adapted to their daily 
habits and employments, their sentiments and their aspira- 
tions, their memories and associations; and which had 
been recently enlarged, purified and consecrated by a new 
and especial oath of their illegally-deposed King. Jn his 
name therefore, with a mighty universal simultaneous 
effort, they rose against the 130,000 men whom the 
Austrians had poured into the country, and in six weeks’ 
time drove them back to the frontier with the loss of one 
third of the number: the Russians were at the same time 
beaten out of Transylvania.—Never did a great people take 
arms in a clearer cause, with more glorious decision and 
juster success. 

Count Stadion knew that to ask aid from the Russians 
was to put the Austrian empire under the foot of Nicholas; 
and he refused to sanction calling on them. If we had pro- 
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tested with proper decision, when,—sorely against the will 
of the Sultan,—they occupied the Turkish provinces of 
Moldavia and Wallachia,—if we had given it to be distinctly 
understood by Turkey and Austria, that we would aid the 
Hungarians, as soon as one Russian regiment crossed the 
frontier,—Count Stadion would never have allowed him- 
self to be driven out of the Ministry by the Archduchess. 
He would have accepted Dembinski’s peace: Francis 
Joseph might have been elected King of Hungary, and legi- 
timately crowned in Buda Pesth. Austria would have had 
in Hungary a pattern of historical liberties, of mixed aris- 
tocratical and democratic government, of rights guided by 
precedent, of toleration, of free trade, of order and freedom 
conjoined. Constitutional Government (if on the part of 
the Crown there had been some moderate sense of shame, 
of duty, of humanity) would have had a type in Eastern 
Europe, as eminent as England in the north-west, giving 
the hope of similar mixed constitutions in the neighbouring 
nations. But now,—owing to the unrestrained passions of 
an Archduchess, the fatuity or atrocity of her tools, the 
fanatical instinct of Nicholas, the despotic selfishness of 
Prussia, the supineness of Lord John Russell, the capri- 
cious vanity of Louis Napoleon, the fears of the Sultan, 
—it will henceforth be impossible on the Continent to 
couple Law or Liberty with the idea of a King, or ever 
again to kindle enthusiasm for Constitutional Monarchy. 
A deadly struggle remains between Absolutism and Re- 
publicanism over all Eastern Europe. 





Only a year and a half ago, one great and energetic 
nation in that region,—rapidly rising in prosperity and 
inhabiting a country almost unparalleled in resources,— 
was enthusiastic in the cause of Royalty ; and would (as 
in the past century) have upheld the House of Hapsburg 
against all attempts to overthrow the dynasty. This nation 
is now, by perfidious outrages peculiar to that wicked 
house, cast imto the opposite scale for ever.—One _ public 
error, one sin (must we not call it ?), Kossuth committed. 
After the laws of April,—with more regard to precedent than 
to morality, he persuaded the Diet to vote 40,000 troops to 
Radetzky for the conquest of Lombardy. From this act, 
the Italians and Republicans must draw sad comfort at 
present—One error also did the murdered Batthyany 
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commit. When the perfidy of Ferdinand was manifested 
by his giving no reply to the Bills of July 11th, Batthy- 
any did not flame out into patriotic indignation, and call 
on his countrymen to depose a King, whose wicked machi- 
nations were sending in the murderous Serbs, and prepar- 
ing invasion from Jellachich. If Batthyany had been Jess 
solicitous to act within the Constitution, and more prompt 
to repel horrible treachery by force, the armies of Hun- 
gary might have been nine weeks earlier in the field; 
Jellachich would have been crushed at Agram; Fiume 
would never have been occupied; a ship of war, carrying 
Hungarian colours, might have borne naan Envoy into the 
Thames in Se ptember of last year; upon wh ich, no 
English Ministry could have faile d to receive him. Terms 
would probably ‘have been dictated to Ferdinand on Aus- 
trian soil: the liberties of Austria and Bohemia might have 
been saved, those of Lombardy recovered: Rome would 
be free; and Russia would have been a year too late to 
interfere. Truly Eastern Europe has had a terrific lesson, 
that in dealing with Kings the most fatal of all errors is to 
be moderate and forbearing.—Nor has this been all. No 
mercy has been shown to generals, who, in order to spare 
bloodshed, surrendered prematurely. Besides others, Dam- 
janich is hanged, who at Goérgey’s persuasion gave up 
the powerful fortress of Arad. Austria has aimed to teach, 
that implacable hostility can alone wring from her the 
commonest equity or humanity. Time will soon show 
what apt scholars she has found in both Germans and 
Hlungarians. 

Perhaps, while we write, a fierce war is begun in Turkey, 
for five refugees. Not to give them up, is a great principle : 
assuredly. But it isa greater by far, not to allow a nation 
of fourteen millions, whose sole crime is their adherence 
to their ancestral Law, to be cruelly torn in pieces by two 
foreign Emperors. Already it is muttered, that we may 
be forced in self-defence to set Hungary up again. 
Miraculous shortsightedness !—But fifty years of peace 
will not repair the horrors of this single year. Red 
Royalty has proved itself a demon, in comparison with 
which a Red Republic is only a hobgoblin. Count Teleki’s 
Manifesto was published at the end of last year; yet our 
Ministry paid no heed. In April and May our journals 
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resounded with alarm, entreaty and sympathy; yet our 
Ministry did nothing. One bold word in April, against 
Russian interference, would have saved countless cruelties 
a hundred thousand men cannot do as much now. English 
Opinion, says Lord Palmerston, ought to influence Europe ! 
Yet our treatment of the Italian refugees at Malta struck 
terror into all the friends of freedom, and more than 
undid the effects of English sympathy. 

The apologists of Austria ignore Right, Law, Treaty, 
Precedent, Oaths ; and bluntly urge, that she was justified 
- crushing Hungary, in order to save herself from revolts 

1 Bohemia and Lombardy! Those revolts will still come, 
—with tenfold danger; yet fifty such would inflict less 
than she has inflicted on unhappy Hungary. Still, the 
moral mischief is the worst. The oaths of Kings are pro- 
claimed to be vile trash, and when Ilungary rises again, 
who can imagine that she will again make trial of 
Royalty ? 

Unless the Hungarians are extir pated, Hungarian nation- 
ality will rise afresh. Under Rhodolf LL., under Ferdinand 
I]., or at least under Leopold I., the case was worse with 
them than now: they remember that they have always at 
length conquered Austria. The ‘y did conquer her this very 
year. Had they had, like Nicholas, fifteen months’ prepara- 
tion, they would have repulsed both Russians and Austrii Us. 
As it was, they were not really beaten; for Gorgey’s sur- 
render (it is now notorious) was most unwise and fatal. 
Every Hungarian counts himself a match for three “ Swa- 
bians.” At Schwechat, 30,000 Hungarians (of whom 
20,000 were half-armed volunteers) attacked Austrian 
forces numbering 75,000 in the field, with 20,000 or more 
im the reserves; and though repulsed by cannonading, 


retired in good ord ¢ A second Concurrence of the 
numerous and extraordinary causes which have prostrated 
Hlungary, is hardly credible. Austria cannot hold the 


country ; for her rule is hated with an abhorrence unspeak- 
able. Count Stadion is gone mad at the horrible results 
of his schemes; yet some people are still hoping that 
Hungarians and Lombards will sit in Parliament at 
Vienna, under an Emperor of Hapsburg Lorraine. While 
we write, Vienna itself is still kept under martial law 


The desire of German Unily las already taken the form of 
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desire for a German Republic; and will never again alter. 
From our stupid and unfeeling abandonment of Hungary, 
Republicanism is the only star of hope to Eastern Europe. 
Before the day of struggle, oh may our Colonies, and Ire- 
land, be better governed and more contented, than now ! 


In conclusion we crave permission to express in a versi- 
fied form some of the feelings with which we contemplate 
the fearful transactions on which we have been com- 
menting. 


ON FALLEN HUNGARY. 
I. 


Ah! generous, brave, law-loving Hungary, 
Too trustful and too constant to thy Kings, 
Who shall aspire with thy pure fame to vie, 
Whereon no spot of low ambition clings ? 
Bulwark of Europe, from whose bravery 
The Turk, the Frank, the Russian, slunk repell’d, 
In Freedom’s cause thou ’rt fallen mightily ; 
Yet never will thy soul of fire be quell’d. 
Thou, Pheenix-like, ten times hast liv’d anew, 
When tyranny had lopt thy noble form ; 
Yet from the sturdy root fresh branches grew, 
Bolder and stronger to defy the storm 


I] 


Who, who, like thee, without compulsion wise, 
Uprais’d the poor to freedom’s rights and land, 
Embrae’d all claims in faithful compromise, 
Join’d diverse creed and race in equal band ? 
Hated by tyrants for thy love of right, 
Too good wast thou to be allowed on earth ; 
By men of blood, whose god is lawless might, 
Betray’d and butcher’d, solely for thy worth. 
Weep, Germany, weep ! France, hide thy face in shame! 
Mourn, listless England! proud Osmanli, cower 
lor Law is prostrate; Right ’s an empty name: 
The rutlian flood has burst, the countries to devow 
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ILL. 
Oh, foully cruel, idiot, fiend-driv’n race 
Of Austrian Hapsburg, once esteem’d astute, 
Besotted kinglings, bigoted and base, 
Born to cajole, forswear and persecute ; 
Bohemia, Belgium, Austria, triple Spain, 
Aud Hungary, curse your perjur’d violence : 
The Lombard hates you.u—Come, ignobly reign, 
Vassals of Russia, emperors in pretence. 
IV. 
Alas! that insects vile as these should stain 
The royal honour, and make Kings abhorr’d! 
Alas for Kurope, which can ne’er again 
Know loyal love, or trust a monarch’s word ! 
Republicans, rejoice! the savage game 
Wins victory for you, deep drench’d in blood, 
Kings from ten thousand sulphurous lips proclaim, 
Aings own no Law: with them no Oath stands good, 

















Art. II.—ON THE RELIGIOUS IDEAS. 


On the Religious Ideas. By William Johnson Fox, M.P. 
London: Charles Fox. 1849. 


Tuts book is a singular contrast to Mr. Newman’s volume 
on a similar subject reviewed in our last Number. While 
that is a history of intense religious impulses broken by 
passages of clear practical thought, profoundly self-ex- 
pressive, unquiet and fragmental, yet simple and clear in 
its deep and eloquent devotion, apparently very deficient 
in the perception of moral harmony in character, and yet 
deeply acquainted with the sharp struggles of the moral 
life,—this is an even survey of the various fitnesses mani- 
fested by the soul for a Religion, and seems occupied by 
the endeavour to assign to man his place in the univers: ul 
order, to piece the “human mind into its surrounding 
framework of infinite power, to show its adaptations alike 
for a God and a future. Mr. Newman’s book starts from 
the same point with all the highest forms of the Christian 
faith, the consciousness of sin, “and delineates the efforts of 
a mind endeavouring to reconcile itself with God, and 
passing upwards through struggle and by divine assistance 
to what he holds as the highest form of faith and duty. 
Mr. Fox, when he has laid the foundation of religion by 
giving his moral data for assuming the existence of an infi- 
nite spirit, passes downwards to the education which that 
spirit has designed for the soul of man, and merely singles 
out the moral marks which give us notice of the probable 
aim and duration of its destiny as a part of God’s provi- 
dence. Mr. Newman’s book is full of spiritual experiences, 
and its Religion is intensely, almost narrowly, individual, 
scarcely allowing for the infinite diversity of human minds ; 
Mr. Fox’s presents us with a mere thin shell of religion, so 
fine and universal that it covers equally all aspects and 
developments of human nature beneath its impartial 
shade. While Mr. Newman speaks from the very centre 
of human want and strife, Mr. Fox seems to be an esthetic 
critic of humanity, inferring the unscen from the evident 
incompleteness of the seen, and computing the orbit of 
human progress from present tendency, and empirical laws. 
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In short, Mr. Fox has seized that element of religion (and 
to our eyes almost on/y that element) which is entirely 
wanting in Mr. Newman’s book, and has deduced his 
so-called ‘religion of humanity’ from the harmony which 
religion alone can give to human life, and the moral finish 
which religion alone can promise to human progress. There 
is something very melancholy in the attempts that are now 
so common to construct the whole fabric of the religious 
life from some one flimsy material, some isolated part of 
man’s nature, which has here and there had more than its 
fair share of attention and encouragement, till it suggests 
the hope that a new and complete system of Religion may 
be constructed from it alone, although it is really but a 
single phase, and that too an inferior one, of the divine 
spirit in the world. It is a consequence, partly of artificiai 
life, and partly of wilful and vain misgovernment of our- 
selves, that this entirely distinct action of faculty and 
faculty in the human mind, and this extraordinary develop- 
ment of one to the injury of all other phases of our nature, 
should be so common ; and has assuredly no countenance in 
the constitution given us from above. Nothing is more 
remarkable in the works of the divine hand, than that he 
effects the rise from one stage of being to that above it, 
almost always not by adding faculties, but by raising func- 
tions. ‘Thus many of the lower animals have the same 
senses with man himself; but the difference lies in this, that 
while to them the senses convey sensations only, to man 
they bring at the same time messages of love and beauty 
and awe and wonder and worship. Yet these functions are 
not dissevered; we do not first get news of form and 
colour, and then, by a distinct process of criticism on these, 
arrive at the newer and higher perceptions and emotions : 
and so too in the reflex act of self-consciousness (possibly 
unknown to the lower creation’, the functions it performs 
become more various without new faculties being added, 
and that which speaks to the child only of right and wrong, 
gives the maturer being all the same compléx emotions of 
fear and wonder and gratitude and hope (which the child 
feels only in the act of external observation), coupled with 
the moral feelings which are from the first connected with 
the glance within.—God intends our nature to be built up 
and matured, not by the scparate vrowth of intellect, feel- 
ing, Or Imagination, but by the wonderful fusion of all 
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these in each single act of mind; so that the highest mind 
might perhaps be said to be that which most constantly 
blends (in their right order and proportion) all the powers 
and affections of our nature, so as to read off at once all 
the different messages conveyed by God to the soul, whe- 
ther through the spirit within or the providence without. 
But instead of this we find that, either by the fault of edu- 
cation or self-government, men’s minds act piecemeal, by 
faculties ; and we have intellect and feeling and imagina- 
tion setting up each on its own account, till creeds are at 
variance with feelings, and feelings with deeds, and our life, 
instead of showing all our faculties at once in their union, 
must have an act for each, often mutually inconsistent, so 
as to mar the unity of the spirit and deface the divine 
image in the soul. Now this tendency to moral develop- 
ment by the successive action of powers and affections, 
instead of the simultaneous action of all, though perni- 
cious in all spheres of life, is fatal in Religion. In other 
parts of life, if one faculty is neglected here, it is exercised 
there, when its predecessor again becomes passive, and so 
at least they may receive their culture dy turns; and 
though this is far different from their acting at once in the 
divine concert for which God meant them, yet it is not 
actual death; but where the religious life is absorbed into 
the action of a single faculty, all the others lose the con- 
secration of worship, and never being taught to bow to 
Heaven, will become self-willed and unhallowed in their 
exercise on earth. Not the least, perhaps even the most 
dangerous, of all these one-sided Religions, is that of the 
esthetic faculty ; for the lowest of all, were it ever realized 
in fact, the worship of a mere happiness-dispensing 
Being, is so gross as to revolt every one: and the higher 
forms of utilitarian religion, which make ultimate well- 
being, not mere pleasure, the object of prayer and exhor- 
tation, really makes so much higher demands on self- 
government and self-sacrifice of the will, as to be consider- 
ably raised above the empty and imposing worship of a 
religion of mere harmony or beauty. Mr. Fox’s book 
seems to us so slight and rhetorical a statement of this 
esthetic phase of religion, that were it not for the attraction 
which this kind of artistic devotion has on many classes of 
minds, it would be perhaps no very useful task to point out 
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what appear to us its moral and spiritual deficiencies. But 
its eclectic width of sentiment, its generous promise of har- 
monizing a satisfying faith with all positive religions on the 
one hand, and all modern science on the other, its really 
liberal tone to more positive forms of faith, and its imposing 
dress of language and illustration, will blunt the percep- 
tions of many to what appear to us really grave moral 
errors and spiritual insensibilities. 

Mr. Fox gives as the Religious Ideas which are the 
essential constituents of all forms of faith—Revelation, 
God, Creation and Providence, Redemption, Human Im- 
mortality, Duty, Heaven, and proceeds to discuss the 
grounds on which he considers them not merely subjective, 
but representative of realities beyond the mind. ‘This is 
not an important part of his book, conside ring it at least 
in the light of a moral influence, and we shall pass it by 
with the remark, that did anything essential depend on 
this part of his reasoning, he would have built upon very 
precarious ground. <A philosophy which puts the evidence 
of religious faith on the same ground of certainty with the 
presumption that the most natural of Shakspeare’s cha- 
racters either do exist, have existed, or will exist, (p. 27,) 
and makes mere “ congruity with the laws of nature indi- 
cative of reality” (26), would not win any very general 
assent. In truth, it is the less necessary to notice these 
vague and confused remarks on the criteria of objective 
existence, because in the succeeding chapters Mr. Fox 
begins all over again with each of his religious ideas, when 
he “conside rs them separately.* 

After urging the usual difficulties against the possibility 
of any positive revelation, that is not already sanctioned 
in the mind of man, Mr. Fox gives his own idea of reve- 
lation thus :— 


“Wherever moral and spiritual truth suggests itself to the mind, 
grows in that mind, passes from it to other minds, there is revela- 
tion.’—P. 45. 


* We are very sorry to peres ive, that for these and all other similar defi- 
ciencies in the wart ogee of his scheme, Mr. Fox has an excuse which every 
one will readily admit, not without sincere regret, in the ‘shattered health’ 
n which he wrote. 
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And again :— 


“ There is a state of mind to which it comes—not preternatu- 
rally—there is no conjuration in the case, there is no violation of 
law; it comes in harmony with the great laws of matter, mind, 
spirit. When a man has meditated in solitude or discussed in 
society—if he has become familiar with antique volumes, or has 
listened to living teachers—whenever and wherever he has felt himself 
most at one with the scheme of things in which he exists; when, 
his mind retiring from petty struggles and petty enjoyments, or 
seeking relief from its weight of sorrows, allowing the course of 
his thoughts to run freely, he has perceived, amid the various con- 
fusion of things, some moral truth as it were beaming from above, 
—there has been God’s revelation; and let him lay it to his 
heart and cherish it.’—P. 46. 


Now with this account of the fact of inspiration begins 
what we consider to be the essentially erroneous and un- 
spiritual tone of the religious faith expounded in this book. 
Mr. Fox interchanges everywhere the personality of man 
with that of the Divine Being: we shall have occasion to 
notice this again further on; here we only allude to it to 
indicate that he makes no distinction between the sug- 
gestions that come necessarily from the development of 
the human faculties, maturing spontaneously from within, 
from the laws of association and all the mechanical laws of 
mind, operating on the results of our human agency, and 
those which spring, not from the germs of the human soul 
at all, not from the automatic action of the mental 
functions, not from within, but from the Divine Being 
himself, watching our actions and directing his own com- 
munications to us, according to his estimate of our need 
and merit. Inspiration is in truth denied altogether, 
wherever it is reduced to a consequence of laws that act 
independently of the strictly personal, 1.e.individual, relation 
subsisting between each human soul, and the mind of God. 
What God suggests to us by means of laws that are, to use 
a mathematical phrase, no function of the individual, as 
e. g. the general laws of association, that is not an inspi- 
ration. The truest and highest view of our relation to 
God, is to regard him as a distinct person, having laws in 
his own nature, partially like those which he has given us 
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for our nature ; aud then what he communicates to us by 
the general laws regulating the constitution which he gave 
us, and which we have modified, is in the ordinary course 
of his providence ; what he communicates in consequence 
of entreaties of our own, imploring him not to leave us to 
the providential laws which regulate and develop our 
present self-educated faculties, but to take up a personal 
relation to us in our present state as self-formed beings, 
may be regarded as inspirations. The sense we wish to 
convey will perhaps be best illustrated by Mr. Fox’s own 
explanation of his meaning. He says :— 


seum, amid mouldering walls and deepening shadows—when it 
blended with his recollections of grandeur passed away, and of its 
contrast with that other strange form of grandeur which had taken 
its place no voice, indeed, from the clouds or from the earth said 
audibly to him, ‘Go and write the history of the Decline and Fall 
of the Roman Empire, in sentences as gorgeous as the hues of that 


* When the impulse came to Gibbon, in the ruins of the Coli- 





sunset by which it is typified;’ but the impulse came, came com- 
binedly from without and from within; it was the sort of occur- 
rence which, told in Orieutal phraseology, would be, ‘The word of 
the Lord came to such a one, and said, Go thou and do this great 
work.’ ”’—P. 58. 


Now this example, profane as we almost feel inclined to 
term it, considering the unholy, irreverent spirit well known 
to pervade the great work alluded to, is admirably calcu- 
lated to illustrate the difference between what we believe 
to be natural suggestion and divine inspiration. The im- 
pulse that came to Gibbon was obviously the consequence 
of natural capacity, acted on by the laws of association and 
memory, and stimulated by ambition and a moral spirit 
that was due to his own free acts, and we are not disposed 
to deny it a place in the general plan of Providence ; still it 
was the result of the personal acts of his own mind, excited 
by the objects and sights around him. It was the effect 
of general laws acting on the particular, partly self-created, 
character of his mind. On the other hand, that would be 
inspiration which proceeded, not from a regular develop- 
ment of the mind within, affected by its own volitions and 
laws, but from the spirit of God freely entering into it, as 
a consequence of inward need or entreaty. The moral 
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distinction between the two cases would be this: Our 
faculties once given, are under our own control, and their 
action, when once placed under the government of our 
wills, is no longer entirely from above, but is affected by 
every one of our own moral acts, so that their later sug- 
gestions are no longer purely from God as at first they 
would be, but are the complex results of God’s providence, 
and the nature he gave us, taken together with our own free 
volitions. Here then a term is introduced due to our own 
free causation, and not of God at all. Inspirations, on the 
other hand, are communications given directly and wholly 
from God, in answer to our entreaty, or in reward for our 
duty. The difference is somewhat the same as that 
between the conduct that would be suggested by a friend’s 
past love for us, when received into our mind and modified 
there by our own actions and history, and that suggested 
by the Ziving friend once more produced before us. Gib- 
bon’s impulse was thus not a direct communication, but 
the result of his nature modified by the laws that governed 
his life, and especially dy his own voluntary acts; had 
it been a pure inspiration, it might have been somewhat 
similar yet very different, and would have suggested to 
him to write a history that should attempt to trace with 
reverent spirit the influences exerted over the world by the 
lives of the holy, with a spirit that took pleasure only in 
the virtues, and sorrowed for the weaknesses and sins, of 
the minds it chronicled. We have dwelt thus long on this 
view, because we conceive that it affects the most vital 
interests of Religion ; and because Mr. Fox, in refusing, 
both philosophically and practically, to make the distine- 
tion, appears to us to miss the very essence of spiritual 
religion, at the outset of his work. Besides, no theory of 
Religion could be complete that failed to distinguish 
between mere poetic inspiration (a pre-eminence of original 
faculty), and that universal inspiration of the holy spirit 
which, so long as it continues to visit us at all, comes direct 
from God, without being discoloured by that subsequent 
sin and mis-government of self, which does and must affect 
all inherent natural feelings and faculties of the mind. 
Mr. Fox in effect banishes this holy spirit entirely from 
religion by not admitting any personal discourse of God 
with the mind that is untainted by the grosser atmosphere 
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of the sinful mind itself—Before leaving these remarks on 
the nature of inspiration, we may just add, that if what we 
have laid down be true, the n the two kinds of God’s inter- 
course with the mind, by faculty and by direct teaching, 
would coalesce in any being absolute ly perfect (as Christ), 
since, when untainted by neglect and sin, every faculty 
would remain the same channel of divine power that it was 
at first, and God would be as purely represented in the 
suggestions of a perfect nature educated in strict obedience 
to divine law, as in any direct discourse : in fact, the two 
would be identical. Revelation, Mr. Fox argues, supposes 
a revealer, and from the very consciousness of communica- 
tion to the mind, of something entering it which was not 
there before, we reach the conviction of a power, a life, 
beyond the sphere of our consciousness, and yet able to 
connect itself with us through those mysterious sources of 
being that we cannot penetrate. The entrance of pain 
from unseen sources, of blessing, of beauty, of right, 
approval or disapproval, all this necessarily implies a fe, 
nay, a mind, who has access to the hidde n springs of our 
own: and this Being, once conceived of, is invested with 
the highest functions and powers that are consistent with 
the education and the wants of the people or individuals 
who have lifted their thoughts up tohim. Mr. Fox traces 
the conception of God in the Jewish scriptures, through 
the stages of Deliverer (when the release from the crucl 
bondage of Egypt formed the summit of their conce ptions 
of bene ficent powe r), of Legislator (when the reduction of 
the barbaric elements in the Israelitish society to a divine 
order seemed the most sacred and difficult of tasks), and 
of a divine Defender in battle (when the inroads of unjust 
and swollen powers caused the preservation of their national 
liberty to be the greatest need and toil of the people). He 
then notices the Christian phase of religion which makes 
God a Father, and seems to regard it as a temporary phase 
of the religious life. 


“And then came the phase of supplication ; the reliance upon 
pity in the Divinity ; the plaintive, childlike ery that called on God 
as ‘our Father ;’ then came those thoughts of merey, and patience, 
and kindness, forbearance and all long-suffering, which the woes and 
miseries of humanity have made but too enduring a form of the 
theological conception "— |}. 72. 
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And this is giving way, he thinks, in our own day, to a 
modification of faith which regards God chiefly in his 
aspect of— 


.... “universality, of a pervading power ; not only of an impartial 
providence over all human beings, of all countries and religions, 
but of an essence, a spirit, a soul of the universe, incorporate with 
all and in all, which manifests itself in every flower that blossoms, 
in every star that shines, in every cloud that flits across the sky, as 
well as in that everlasting arch which bends over all, and proclaims 
the Infinity co-existing with all these seeming and transitory modi- 
fications.”—P. 74. 


That this so-called higher conception of God’s nature is 
strictly pantheistic, we learn from the next chapter, where, 
in commenting on the idea of plurality, which Mr. Fox 
thinks has never been excluded from religion, he accounts 
for the want of sympathy shown towards Christian Unita- 
rianism, by its endeavour to conceive of God as an infinite 
person distinct from nature and humanity. He says :— 


“ It was a step in the doctrine though it might at first seem in a 
backward direction, the ascription of Godhead to Christ. ‘ God 
in Christ,’ was something towards God in humanity, as God in hu- 
manity was a progress towards Ged in universal nature. There 
alone we find the infinity which satisfies the thought ; and departing 
from those blended notions that our own habit of conceiving of 
persons infuses into the mind, there we see one whose countenance 
towards us is in all that is grand and lovely—who is one with the 
majestic frame of the heavens and the earth—one with the mighty 
movements of material nature—one with intellectual and moral de- 
velopment in humanity—who lives, breathes, thinks, feels, acts, in 
and by all that is—all that is being one with Him, and He all and 
in all. Such at least is the last effort which the human mind seems 
to have made in the endeavour more fully to develope this notion 
of infinity, which so early and so strongly associates itself with the 
thought of God.”—P. 87. 


Now in this account of the manner in which the true 
notion of the great Revealer dawns upon the human mind, 
Mr. Fox seems to us, like all believers in a pantheistic 
creed, to destroy what he has set up, and get to so high a 
conception in the end as to invalidate all the premises with 
which he started. Itis strange how the esthetic faculty, 
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craving the excitement of absolute infinitude for its con- 
templation, breaks loose from the restraints that the moral 
and intellectual nature would put upon it, and leads toa 
system as destitute of spiritual support as it is full of latent 
contradictions. The original grounds of faith in a divine 
cause and inspirer fai/, the moment the personal faculties 
which discover him are surrendered in favour of the newly- 
found spirit. Mr. Fox’s own arguments are, that fear, 
gratitude, admiration, and love, arising on occasion of the 
events of outward or inward life which have no other 
vause, all imply an olject, a terrible power, a beneficent 
giver, a Being beautiful and sublime, an object for affec- 
tion ;—but the newest and highest modification of our 
conception of this Being, according to Mr. Fox, is that of 
a universal Essence, an all-pervading power that is as 
much represented in the fear, the gratitude, the admiration, 
and the love, as in the object of these emotions. 


True, it 
was this power which (in its infinite 


aspect) startled the 
fear ; but then (in its finite capacity) it directly felt it. And 
so the supposed discovery turns into a mere childish game 
at hide and seek, where the finder and the found are 
identical, and yet each must be evidence for the real exist- 
ence of the other. In truth, all the real spiritual evidence 
for the existence of a divine object of our worship, is upset 
at once the moment we cease to distinguish between the 
worshipper and the worshipped. It is assuredly as certain 
that God is an object of recognition for our minds, as 
matter for our senses, and that too by an exactly similar 
act of faith, equally irresistible (when the appropriate 
senses are awake) and equally incapable of demonstration. 
But what would be said were any philosopher to reason 
thus: “I certainly perceive an external world as a reality 
beyond me, and to that perception I accord my faith; but 
a truer modification of this conception of the external in- 
duces me to say, as a more complete description of the fact, 
that this external existence beyond me was itself the per- 
cipient agency which acted in me at the time” ?—And we 
are totally unable to perceive any difference between non- 
sense such as this, and the religious theory which relies on 
human faculties for reporting the presence of a divine 
power, by them perceived, and asserted in the very act of 
perception to be different from ourselves, producing what 
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we could not produce, giving us what we could not take, 
feeling differently from us, acting differently, thinking dif- 
ferently, and which nevertheless immediately turns round 
and says, “this Being is not in fact distinct from us, and 
we have found out, after all, that while we were searching 
for a fit object to adore and love, we were only in want 
of a more perfect knowledge of ourselves to show us, that 
it mattered not whether we loved the beneficence or the 
gratitude the most, since both are ultimately identical.” 
The mystery of Religion can never be solved by a process 
which identifies the creature and the Creator, and it were 
better to place no faith in our spiritual discernment at all, 
than to credit the witness and yet deny his existence, 
which is the condition of his credibility. To our mind 
the assertion of the pantheist, “I believe in God,” is a 
contradiction ; for when you look for the subject it has 
vanished into the predicate, and you have the facts of fear, 
gratitude, &c., attesting the existence of their object, yet 
denying the existence of their source,—unless any one is 
willing to admit that source and object are identical, so 
that all reciprocal functions in mind are circular, and end 
where they begin; the fear of the creature flowing out 
into the power of the Creator, and the power of the Creator 
renewing the fountains of the creature’s fear. But we 
have said more than enough on this subject: no one is or 
can be a consistent pantheist in thought, and little would 
the system affect mankind did it end in the mere logical 
absurdity in which it begins. Unfortunately it is not so; 

it has alw: avs moral consequences, which are ‘linked with it, 
and the atte mpt to sink the personal distinction between 
man and God by resolving the former in the latter, is 
always followed by the loss of those personal relations be- 

tween them, of affection and conscie nee, which are the very 
life of religion. When the universe is resolved into one 
mighty Being, and history into his self-developed life, and 
all human minds are but finite sprouts from the same infi- 
nite root, it is impossible that the same importance can be 
attached to the particular relations of any single being to 
the great fountain of life, when they are believed to be 
already necessarily at one, that is, felt in the breathless 
hopes and fears of beings who know themselves to be free 
to wander from their Creator, and to be bound to him if at 
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all, only by ties which they themselves may break; who 
feel that they are near a Being divinely affectionate and 
holy, within reach of his love, and vet never far from the 
possibility of a cheerless exile from his home; who are con- 
stantly visited by his blessings, and long to show gratitude 
by their willing service, yet doubt whether they have the 
strength and virtue to advance ever nearer to his heart. 
This form of faith necessarily dissolves the personal and 
voluntary ties between the creature and Creator, in substi- 
tuting a kind of physical tie which nothing (it is believed) 
can dissolve. God is already at one with, nay in essence 
identical with, his creatures; he is so by the ties of being 
itself, he himself lives in them, their acts are his, their 
lives are his,—where then is the room for the spiritual ties 
which can only exist where there is a voluntary connection 
that might be broken, for the gratitude that requites a free 
and full obedience, for the love that works willingly that it 
may win love again, for the prayer that asks what it might 
not otherwise receive, for the penitence that laments wilful 
wrong, or the praise that greets an unhoped-for victory ? 
All the tender and sacred portions of our life would be im- 
possible, were the spiritual and voluntary relations between 
person and person superseded by one vast community of 
life, which insuring unity in the whole, beyond the power of 
dissolution, would destroy all moral unison, and change the 
everlasting Father of Christ, into the all-pervading essence 
of Spinoza. No wonder that Mr. Fox considers the Chris- 
tian conception of God a form of the theological concep- 
tion that has endured too long: if the infinitude of God is to 
be conceived of as absolute, and his universality consist in 
his bearing the same relation to all his creatures, like the 
physical laws which Mr. Fox takes up as affording us an 
analogy for his moral nature, then indeed the Christian 
conception of his rule is full of superstitious partialities 
and dishkes; if a Father at all, he can thus only be a 
Father bearing no relations to his children that involve 
free and reciprocal obligations, a Father only in physical 
“ausation, and the sooner a name be abandoned with 
which we connect so much of mistaken meaning, the 
better for our truth of thought and conduct.—Even the 
very notions of moral harmony which form the attraction 
of the pantheistic system are upset ; for the identity of pur- 
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pose and action which it introduces into the universe de- 
stroys the similarity, and the very blow which certainly 
annihilates the possibility of discord sweeps away along 
with it all concord too. 

In treating of divine attributes Mr. Fox is, of course, 
obliged to give up the “ holiness” of God, in the common, 
and, as we conceive it, the true sense of the word. He 
conceives that to represent him as of “ purer eyes than to 
behold iniquity,” and as “angry with the wicked every 
day,” is an arbitrary and degrading superstition. 


** Wiser he, to our perception, who perceives the relation and sub- 
ordination of evil to good—who apprehends that the Deity meant 
virtue to be a progressive thing in human nature, to be attained by 
trial and struggle ; and the comparative and relative perfection of 
his being only to be reached by strife within and without, from 
which the spirit mounts stronger and yet stronger after every con- 
flict, until it basks in the brightness of the unclouded rays of the 
perfectly Holy.”—P. 84. 


This is so obvious a consequence of the premises Mr. 
Fox had already assumed, that we need not comment upon 
it further than to suggest that the theory which makes the 
subordination of evil to good (so much insisted on by the 
necessarian scheme), the means of making virtue either 
intelligible or desirable to man, professes to explain much 
more than it can: all that, at the most, it could account 
for would be the introduction of temptation into the 
world, not of sin. If needed, as a background to set off 
the beauty and glory of virtue, the possibility of sin would 
do as well as its reality ; and if sin be not really a moral 
consequence of liberty, but only a providential contrivance 
for enhancing the brilliance of virtue, the same effect 
could be produced by retaining all the moral phenomena 
of conflict and effort, only with the provision that they 
should all end in victory. Nor let it be said that this 
would be a deception which would be unworthy of the 
Divine Being, and which would fail in its end, because 
finding that the danger was always surmounted, it would 
at last be disregarded. The moral struggle is always a de- 
ception, if it be true that we only deceive ourselves in the 
belief that two possibilities are always open to us; and it 
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would be as easy to Providence to implant in us the belief 
that it was only our own effort which prevented us from 
falling, as it is now to convince us that we have fallen by 
no necessity, but only a moral wilfulness of our own. One 
would think that it might have been as easy to contrast 
virtue with the danger as with the reality of vice; let the 
traveller’s road pass along the brink of an awful chasm, at 
which his head turns giddy, and he will need no fall to 
convince him how very wise it is to keep his footing if he 
ean: if the only object is to make a didactic impression on 
his mind, and show him the blessing of his position, this 
might surely be as well effected by the terrors of anticipa- 
tion ; and it seems a useless cruelty to add the misery of 
actual degradation. 

The arrangement of Mr. Fox’s book is almost as defec- 
tive as its reasoning. In speaking of God, and drawing out 
the divine attributes, he argues from the human principles 
within to the divine character which t they reveal, From 
our fear, he deduces our faith in a power; from our grati- 
tude, in a beneficence around us. It is clear, therefore, 
that he should have considered the moral faculty in man, 
before speaking of the holiness of God, to which it corre- 
sponds. But this would not, in truth, have suited his pur- 
pose; had he done so, he would have forced upon himself 
the very questions which his previous assumption as to the 
all-pervading agency of God had led him to predetermine. 
And so he puts this part of the religious faith only at the 
very close, in time to aid him in determining the destiny 
of man, but too late to cast any hight back upon the cha- 
racter of God. We must just notice how very essentially 
the truer arrangement might have affected the conclusions 
arrived at, had it been faithfully followed out. The class 
of feelings that we have towards another being do not 
teach us to know his character ; gratitude does not explain 
to us the feeling of beneficence, nor admiration the essence 
of beauty, nor fear the hidden nature of power; they tell 
us that he is, not what he is; what we feel for him, not 
what he feels for us : we must be in his position, dispe nsing 
blessing, creating beauty, wielding power, betore we begin 
to understand the hidden life of him for whom we felt so 
much. Hence we begin to know the affections of God, not 
in worship, but in action; not when we are filled with 
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affections reciprocal to his, but when we feel the same 
turned upon other beings beneath and around us; and 
then it is that the moral faculty begins to act, telling us 
his wishes as to the regulation of our conduct, and so 
speaking to us implicitly of the law which guides his own. 
We know that he has blessed us, and when we begin to 
bless others we enter into the knowledge of his mercy ; 
we know of his power over us, and when we first wicld that 
power over others we begin to understand his responsibili- 
ties; we know his chastisements, and when we begin to 
purify and punish we learn the emotions that accompany 
his discipline ; but we have no knowledge of his holiness 
till we have ourselves begun to distinguish in action be- 
tween good and evil, to know his wishes as to our conduct 
and the difference of his seutiments towards us when we 
obey and when we neglect them. 

By limiting his view to the sentiments we feel towards 
God (whichare partly the root of our faith in his Being, but 
say nothing of his nature), and omitting those that we do or 
might feel with him, Mr. Fox has missed the very point in the 
psychology of Religion which might have led him entirely 
from his scheme ; we mean the fact, that there are some sen- 
timents which we feel with God, but some that we feel with- 
out him, and in opposition to his, in the actions of our life. 
Here it is that the separation between the divine being and 
our own ought necessarily to come in: here it is that we 
should at once recognise that he is not the infinite person 
that gathers up all being in himself: here he appears not 
as a force but as a voice, not compelling but appealing, 
wishing what we dislike, disapproving what we wish : here 
is the eternal protest against Pantheism, God not in man, 
but against him, telling us of a life separated from ours as 
far as the East is from the West; identify our duty with 
his desire, when our own desire is different from our duty, 
and so providing us with a case where we may learn that 
our being is not only distinct from his, but widely divergent. 
This case of the moral faculty, where we feel that God 
exerts no force over us, but has sentiments directly con- 
trary to our own, giving us his wish but saying nothing of 
his will, laying down his power, and speaking only of right 
before our decision, yet distinctly telling of his pleasure or 
displeasure afterwards,—this surely would decide for ever 
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whether his being and ours are really one, and even while 
treading in the path of sin, conscience would cast a light 
on the Divine Being and the infinite gulf between us and 
him, when we turned our head, as brilliant as the shade is 
terrible which it throws upon our guilty way.—The terms 
self-approval and self-reproach are wholly insufficient as 
applied to the cases of duty and sin ; surely the feeling of 
which we are conscious is not truly exhausted by these 
words? There is another sentiment fowards us, yet not of 
us, which mingles in the flush of joy or shame, a sentiment 
that fills us with a solemn gladness or an awful dread, and 
which tells us that even the very struggle marks our differ- 
ence from him whose infinite affections never strive nor cry, 
and who yet, if we are true, can still the human grief of 
self-denial by pouring in the peace of his own ever quiet 
heart. If interrogated rightly, the consciousness which 
succeeds to a state of struggle tells us that God’s senti- 
ments were not with, but above, our own, and that it is no 
force within us, but his own reward for our fidelity, which 
lifts our feelings into sympathy with his when the fight is 
over; and which so suddenly relieves the weary will from 
the stretch of self-command, and soothes the expected 
smarting of the wounded heart. By considering only our 
affections towards God, which afford no possible means of 
comparing our natures with his, and deferring the conside- 
ration of the moral faculty, which exhibits his spirit in 
close contact with and contrast to our own, till this very 
meagre survey of the divine attributes was concluded, so 
that the most complete and obvious means of distinguishing 
between the human and divine personalities is neglected, 
Mr. Fox has avoided difficulties that his form of religion 
can never solve or explain away. He has formed his con- 
ceptions of Deity on the analogies of physical science and 
the newest thought of the age, and only where that fails 
him, and he can get no account of the future destiny of 
individual man, does he seek that ever-present revelation 
of the divine spirit to tell him of the future of humanity, 
which he omitted to consult as a testimony to the nature 
of God. It will easily be understood what kind of a 
moral sense Mr. Fox’s system will alone admit: it is a 
mere taste or tendency in man towards the more beautiful 
course of conduct, which of course must take its place 
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amongst the other tendencies of his nature. God being in 
all man’s nature and actions, he is in this too, and, it 
would seem, more essentially, more permanently, in this 
than in the others; but still the fatal notion of all-per- 
vading power comes in, so that even this becomes only one 
mode of the manifestation of that power, and cannot 
therefore be cunsidered as the only true expositor of God’s 
mind. Conscience is not, according to Mr. Fox, an expos- 
tulation with man, but an impulse in him, and its efficiency 
and strength in God can of course be estimated only by 
its results: so that the only means we could have of esti- 
mating the nature of the divine ruler would be to strike a 
kind of average of the various impulses of which he is the 
source, at the same time taking into account the indica- 
tions of increasing force in this, the highest impulse. The 
miserable vagueness in the treatment of this primary reve- 
lation of God’s nature, the speed with which it is dismissed 
and the suspicion with which it is treated rather as a centre 
of attraction for impositions, than as our highest oracle of 
truth, is the most melancholy indication in this book. It 
is a consequence of this theory of the moral sense, that 
Mr. Fox pushes aside all retributive punishment as a super- 
stition: he even calls it vindictive, a term that ought only 
to be applied to the anger excited by personal feelings; and 
as a natural consequence, the attribute of justice is nowhere 
given to God. Repentance becomes of course a mere dis- 
content with an unsatisfactory and inharmonious position 
in creation. 


** Repentance is the opening of the heart to the mild and benig- 
nant influences of nature—an impatience of being any longer a 
discordant atom in that great system of things—a longing to be 
entirely at one with the life that is, and the life that is manifesting 
itself in progressive development.” 


One might have thought that an atom sufficiently humble 
when placed in such a position would rest contented with 
the great work to which it was instrumental, the develop- 
ment of more perfect harmony elsewhere, till it were swept 
along in the increasing stream of progress. But in this 
way must every system distort and caricature the moral 
nature of man, which takes the analogies of material 
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science, into the region of the spiritual life. We see, in- 
deed, clearly enough in the chapter on Creation and Provi- 
dence, that this is the side from which Mr. Fox has ap- 
proached the solution of the religious problems of this 
book. The difficulties in the conception of creation are 
totally unreligious, so long, at least, as a divine power is 
not changed into a mechanical force ; we pass it by, there- 
fore, with the remark that Mr. Fox, whilst ridiculing un- 
mercifully the theory which makes distinct volition the crea- 
tive power, has nothing better to substitute himself, but the 
dark phrases, “the infinite evolving the finite,’—and “ the 
one infinite, universal, and eternal, the great Original,” 
giving out “ modifications and manifestations.” But the 
theory of Providence is one which, unless harmonized with 
general moral and physical laws, can assuredly stand no 
longer, and yet it is one which is so dear to the soul, and 
has been so profound a faith in every Christian heart from 
the age of Jesus to our own, that to part with it would be 
to give up the very life of religion. Mr. Fox dismisses the 
difficulty by giving up all particular providences, i.e., 
resigning Providence entirely in favour of general laws, and 
stating his belief that the whole series of objects and 
events are only complex results of a number of different 
and general laws. There are laws, he says, of the material, 
the mental, and the moral world, and no one class ever 
interferes with any other; the material result is the con- 
sequence of material laws, the moral of moral laws; and 
physical consequences are no more varied for moral reasons, 
than moral consequences for the sake of physical results. 
Now putting aside entirely at present the question of 
miracles, which of course are rendered impossible by ad- 
mitting the absolute truth of this assumption, we are quite 
willing to admit this rule; as, for example, to use Mr. 
Iox’s illustrations, “ The ship not sea-worthy will founder, 
whatever cargo it may bear of knowledge or benevolence.” 
“The careful will accumulate, though his heart be as hard 
as the nether mill-stone.” It is quite certain that in the 
ordinary course of Providence, neither the physical effects 
ever fail to follow their appropriate causes, nor do the moral 
effects of a man’s own moral actions ever fail in their moral 
results on the mind. Yet to admit this is not to banish 
Providence from the lives of individuals any more than from 
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that of classes. We may even admit that of which there 
is at present no proof, that the first moral as well as phy- 
sical constitution of every one, results as certainly from 
the moral and physical constitutions of his parents, as 
physical effects from their causes. Yet there is opening 
wide enough for the action of particular providential agen- 
cies, without the necessity of assuming that im the construc- 
tion of the general laws of the universe, God chose such 
as in his infinite wisdom he knew should be the best suited 
to the moral wants of every individual case. 

Such an assumption would be impossible to prove, and 
sometimes seems to be untrue, as instances of strong 
seeming exception to the beneficial operation of such laws 
are constantly forcing themselves upon us, though the 
general result be always beneficent. The true assumption 
with respect to these general laws, we are inclined to sug- 
gest, may be this; that they always are so contrived as to 
have been the best possible for the diffusion and strength- 
ening of good in every individual case, did men always act 
with God and on the side of right. The human introduc- 
tion of moral evil has introduced a confusion however into 
their operation, so that they often tend to give force and 
diffusion to evil by the very means originally intended to 
aid and cherish good. An example of such a case might 
be taken from the well-known law of association, that the 
most vividly interesting thoughts gather closely round 
them all the dress of objects and events in which they 
were first clothed, so that the least of these will recall them 
directly to the mind. In the minds of those who regulate 
their thoughts by the strict rule of conscience, never al- 
lowing themselves to dwell deeply on any but innocent or 
holy objects, how divine a law is this, for summoning back 
sacred influences through seemingly unconsecrated chan- 
nels, and transforming the dullest dust of carth into a 
minister of light! On the other hand, where the divine 
rule of conscience becomes a cypher in the heart, this law 
intended to transmit agencies of good becomes powerful 
for evil. Other cases might be adduced. But this is not 
all: not only is there providence in the general laws of 
God: but there is room also for its introduction into the 
destinies of particular lives, as all Christian hearts have 
ever held. We must clearly look for that imtroduction at 
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the points where all the analogies of physical law fail, in 
the decisions of the human will. Here it is that divine 
suggestions are so constantly felt to occur, and to be so 
strange and merciful in their results. Here it is that a 
thought or feeling darting into the mind, which were it 
not for God’s Providence would have never entered, changes 
the whole course of duty and the whole destiny of life. 
From such moments of decision as these go forth not only 
the immediate volitions, but the issues of life and death, 
and he who knows the fates that await us may often save 
us from the operation even of physical laws, not by sus- 
pending them, but by leading us from their sphere of action 
through the suggestion of a kind act that the will is prompt 
to do, or of a holy thought that may detain us for a time 
from some eager pursuit of pleasure, lest it should other- 
wise escape and return no more. And thus, though it may 
be always true that no providential interference shall come 
between the care of the miser and the accumulation of his 
gold, yet it may, perhaps, intrude dehind the sordid pas- 
sion. At least if the thought of avarice be not rooted in 
his soul, but still be submitted sometimes to the delibera- 
tion of conscience, it may happen that a divine affection 
may for a time charm his heart into an hour’s carelessness, 
and so cause the loss of all his hoarded gain: for the Pro- 
vidence who always carries out our volitions to their con- 
sequences, still often interferes to prevent them; where 
that is possible without a compulsion that he will not use. 
And so too, though “the ship not sea-worthy will founder, 
whatever cargo it may bear of knowledge or benevolence,” 
yet if the Divine Being saw that such benevolence ought 
not to perish, he might turn aside their course, by a sug- 
gestion of other duties in the moral deliberations pre- 
ceding the decision to sail. There is one consequence 
of this view of Providence, which is worthy of notice, 
and may, perhaps, be thought in some measure a verifi- 
cation of it. It has often been noticed that in very rude 
and very low states of society, individuals seem cheap, 
and that no Providence guides their lives visibly at all. 
On the other hand, the higher the mind, the more it seems 
to glide into the region of providential control, and not 
only to be filled inwardly with a diviner spirit, but guided 
outwardly through the ways where its influence will be 
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greatest, where it will be safe in danger, not indeed ab- 
solved from calamity and pain, but ‘protected strangely 
from perils that threaten an end toits career. Now sure sly 
the reason of this is plain on the supposition that the 
sphere of Providential care is in those times of delibera- 
tion when a higher suggestion will avail. For in society 
where men have not yet reached the stage of moral delibe- 
ration this sphere is closed; they are hke physical atoms 
borne about by forces which they never stop to control or 
direct ; there is no space left between motion and action, 
desire and volition, where a suggestion may be interposed 
that could change their course ; the blind slaves of impulse 
driven about by forces from within exclude the possibility 
of divine guidance: and evil men who would not follow 
any thought but the fixed self-willed purposes of their 
selfish hearts, shut the door on Providence, and imprison 
their fate in a darkness where no ray from Heaven can 
reach. On the other hand, the hearts that are alive to every 
word from God, give constant opportunity for his divine 
interference with a suggestion that may alter the courses 
of their lives ; and lke the noble ships which turn when 
the steersman’s hand but touches the wheel, God can steer 
them through the worst dangers by the faintest breath of 
feeling, or the lightest touch of thought. This then, we 
think, reconciles ‘the universal faith in a Providence watch- 
ing ever over our lives, with the most strenuous doctrine 
of immutable law, physical and moral, to any one at least 
who holds the liberty of the human will. We have thought 
it right to give the more space to this doctrine of Provi- 
dence, because the remarks on the modern scientific views 
of law constitute the only part of Mr. Fox’s book that is 
in the least likely to influence those not otherwise in sym- 
pathy with him, and because it is evidently at the very 
root of his sy stem, and colours his vie ws throughout. Mr. 
Fox obviously writes in constant dread of being supposed 
to believe anything superstitious, especially anything that 
could come into collision with the discoveries of physical 
science. 

Mr. Fox holds the doctrine of human immortality, rely- 
ing on the universal hope which in every age and country 
has existed, of a future state of being. This he considers 
as a sign, a preparation for immortality, as a revelation to 
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the race from the divine source of Being, that individual 
life is intended to continue after its earthly manifestation 
has vanished. Mr. Fox, though rejecting all positive forms 
of religion, gives his judgment in favour of Christianity as 
the best of these forms. He admits the reality and beauty 
of the character of Christ (p. 186-189), though it has been 
mixed up, he thinks, with legendary story and narrow pre- 
judices by his biographers. It is characteristic of the 
purely zsthetic cast of his whole book, that while admitting 
the reality and sublimity of Christ’s character he should 
look upon him without even a hint that his divine life 
could perform any important function for mankind, and 
pass by on the other side. In truth,in abolishing guilt 
from his moral creed, Mr. Fox has necessarily lost the 
point of view from which Christ becomes the very centre 
of human faith, and the appropriate temple of the Father’s 
love. ‘To those who look upon moral perfection as the one 
great aim of the Creator, yet the only one unattainable 
even to omnipotence, without our willing aid, it seems 
natural that the life of the only human being in whom it 
has ever been reached should form an era unparalleled 
alike in the history of humanity and the purposes of God. 
Where alone on our dark earth the cloud of sin has rolled 
away from human life, we might well expect to behold a 
transfiguration, and to see the great ideal of human duty 
and the only witness to its possibility, wrapped in the 
shining light of Heaven, and presented to the wondering 
sons of earth. The wonder to all who know the power of 
sin, is not in the miraculous vesture of the sinless, but in 
the purity and power which kept his life divine: that 
miracle granted, all the heavenly accompaniments seem no 
longer wondrous, but only the fitting gift of God. He 
who had exhausted on his beloved son the “ few things” of 
earth without exhausting that son’s fidelity and trust, 
might well hasten to add the “many things” of Heaven. 
But this is a view impossible to one who places virtue 
among the mere natural endowments of our race. And 
we can only leave this book with an expression of the 
deepest hope that its influence on the faith of Christians 
may prove but slight. 
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Arr. III.—CHRISTIAN CHURCHES, THEIR DAN- 
GERS, AND THEIR CONSTITUTION. 


1. Development of Doctrine and Organization required in 
the Christian Church. By Henry Solly. London. 
9 


2. The Idea of a Christian Church. By Theodore Parker. 
Boston. 


Tue Evils which arise from connecting Religion with 
the interests of Churches are so immense, so diffused and 
active, that the question is continually presenting itself, 
whether it might not have been better for all the relations 
of man to God, that Ecclesiastical Institutions, and a pro- 
fessional order of Clergy, never had existed: for the rela- 
tion of Religion to a Church is certainly not an essential one. 
The sense of God in the individual heart is not produced 
by Churches, but is itself the original element which leads 
to their formation. There is clearly no necessary, exclusive, 
origination of a spiritual Mind, the love of God, religious 
Awe, tender, brotherly Affections, from incorporation into 
some particular worshipping society, association at definite 
times and places for Instruction and Prayer, or the conser- 
vation of Doctrinal Truth. A man may be reverential, 
unworldly, righteous, prayerful, and yet not have a place 
within any organization for Religion, nor find its agency 
well adapted to sustain his Piety, to enlarge his Mind, and 
quicken lis Love. If this is doubted, it is only necessary 
to refer to the great example of Milton. At the same 
time so essentially sympathetic, so uniting, so destructive 
of selfish repulsions, so full of all Love and Attraction, is 
the true religious element, the sentiment at our hearts of 
being one of a Brotherhood, with a nature made for 
union with God, that the man who in these relations stands 
aloof and alone, fecling his repulsions from all Churches 
stronger than his affinities to any of them, must either be 
the victim of some unhappy circumstances of Education, 
or he suffers some of the inferior faculties and desires, 
his Taste, his fastidiousness, his mere imaginative Ideality, 
to forget their due subordination to the healthy and 
vigorous sentiments of spiritual Fellowship and fraternal 
Unity before God.—But perhaps the danger in our day is 
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not that we should overlook this associative power of Reli- 
gion, but that we insist upon it too much, that we make it 
a bondage, that we convert a natural attraction, free to 
choose its own manifestations, into an artificial and bur- 
densome yoke. We must protect the rights of the indivi- 
dual mind against that collective Authority, that mechani- 
cal pressure, which having no living existence anywhere, 
is but the Tradition, the relics of the spiritual Life of past 
Ages. We must remember that the Soul is greater than 
the Church, and owes no allegiance to it; that inward 
Piety can be independent of Organizations, but that 
Churches perish when they oppress individual fresh- 
ness ; that Christ spoke much of the Kingdom of God 
within, but not a word of Ecclesiastical arrangements,— 
that he spoke much of shutting the door of our closets 
and prayer to our Father in secret, but not a word of cor- 
porate Worship. What visible Church did Christ belong 
to, whilst he remained on earth? ‘To none:—he was 
the whole Christian Church himself. What Rules did 
he leave for the Constitution of Churches? None.—Reli- 
gion requires only the Spirit of God in individual hearts, 
—though it is quite true that this Spirit which unites them 
in all things, will not, and cannot, leave them isolated in 
worship, and then the danger arises lest the Institutions 
which necessarily come into existence should limit and 
oppress the very spirit that originated them. We are too 
apt to speak as if our religious Institutions were purposely 
framed for the sake of creating the Spiritual element, 
which otherwise might never appear; but this is to sup- 
pose that Man does everything and that Nature and God 
do nothing ; that Piety depends on artificial arrangements, 
and that it is the poor machinery of Churches that keeps 
the deep heart of Man thoughtful of Eternity, and alive to 
a God. As well might we say that it is the arrangements 
of Domestic Life, and not the mighty and solemn power 
of Nature, that forms and sustains the relations of Families. 
This is in fact to invert the order of things ; family Life 
does not produce the affections of Nature but is itself pro- 
duced by them, and it depends on the wisdom and unselfish 
Love of those who form it, whether it will injure, disap- 
point, and poison, or strengthen, mature, purify, and con- 
duct to the blessedness of perfect virtues, the very affec- 
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tions from which it sprung. And so with the religious 
Sentiment,—the Church does not produce it but is itself 
one of its necessary fruits—and it depends on the consti- 
tution of Churches whether they will kill, or nurse, the 
spirit that called them into existence. We look on a 
Church as a necessary consequence of the spiritual ele- 
ment in our Nature, as we look upon Society to be an 
inevitable result of natural sentiments,—and just as an 
ill-constituted Family, instead of fulfilling its office of 
educating the Heart to all gentleness, patience, and true 
Christian heroism, may wither every dear hope, and utterly 
extinguish domestic peace and love,—so an ill-constituted 
Church may enfeeble the spirit of Religion, dry up the 
spirit of Truth, quench the individual life,—substitute out- 
ward things for personal faithfulness to God,—and give us 
but Church fellowship, for the charity of the Gospel, for 
the heart of Christ. 

It is always a useful warning, to keep in mind some of 
the evils which Churches have inflicted on Religion,—not 
at all as meaning to deny that it has received compensating 
benefits, and that the evils had perhaps a necessary con- 
nection with the existing periods of human progress,—but 
to protect ourselves from formalism, and as directing our 
Hopes and Endeavours towards a time when our religious 
Organizations shall have only vital uses, and seek to 
cherish and develope what is living, rather than to embalm 
and consecrate what is dead. 

1. All Churches tend, however undesignedly, to produce 
that frame of mind which places the concerns of the soul 
in the hands of others,—which substitutes class Opinions, 
received Ideas, for individual conviction,—and, what is 
much worse, religious services for a Christian Life. This 
evil is not always escaped in practice by those who abjure 
it in theory. The freest Church in the world insensibly 
acquires a fixed nucleus of accredited notions, with which 
it is afterwards difficult to interfere, adopts with veneration 
the tone of thinking that belonged to some leading minds 
which threw a lustre round its early History, or expressed 
with power and clearness its distinctive Principles,—and 
thus, without intending it, gravitates towards standards, and 
crystallizes opinions. All this takes place without any 
known disloyalty to the great and fertile Principles of 
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Freedom and Progress. Men become mutually pledged to 
certain views, employ them as a free-masonry, and in this 
circulation of a recognized medium of intercourse, come 
to look with distaste on estranging novelties, and work no 
more for fresh issues the mint of Thought. In this way 
an Orthodoxy arises, not planned, yet unde rstood, and the 
freest Churches linger long around a few favourite notions, 
and make no Progress. The only remedy against this 
state of things, is to regard as the one thing needful in 
Religion, the practical spint of God’s Justice, Holiness 
and Love,—and the sole business of Churches to he Ip us 
to apply that spirit, freshly, powerfully, as if we were just 
called into existence for that very purpose, to the existing 
wants, duties, temptations and sins of the present states 
of Society. Churches could exercise no injurious Conser- 
vatism, if their sole purpose was the Extinction of Evil, 
through the power of the Spirit of God,—inviting men to 
the same relations with our Heavenly Father which were 
sustained by Jesus Christ, and directing the concentrated 
force of Christian se ntiment against sin, injustice and 
oppression. 

2. Of course these characteristic evils will assume a 
more distinct shape in Churches that are not free, and 
that regard Revelation not as a set of fruitful Principles, 
the spirit of God shown in a human life, but as a Code of 
Laws and a system of Belief. This is the dead Weight of 
Churches,—a Creed to determine their inward Faith, and 
a Ritual to discharge their outward Worship. It facilitates 
their labours, and destroys their Life. They are then 
guardians of a sacred Deposit, rather than themselves 
receivers of God’s Infinite Truth,—observers of consecrated 
forms ri shen than quickened by new fire, and speaking as 
they are moved by a holy Spirit. There is here the fatal 
mistake of Churches. They distrust individuals, and indi- 
vidual inspiration ; they forget that Christ came to quicken 
minds; they reduce the substance of all the Inspiration 
that has hitherto come into the world to catalogued 
Articles, and exalt the acceptance of these over that fresh 
communication of the living Heart with God, which was 
the essence of Religion in the sight of him who came to 
place us in vital connections with our Father. 

In this way Churches act against the great Laws of 
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God: they arrest development; prevent the natural for- 
mation of Opinion, the silent and gradual growth of Truth ; 
and bring vast and boundless questions to precipitate 
conclusions, which can afterwards be disturbed only by 
violent changes to which Society is naturally averse, so 
that civil and secular interests become bound up with a 
religious Conservatism. In such circumstances there is 
actually no opportunity of observing what impression 
Providence designed Christianity to produce upon the 
advancing mind of man; all that is forestalled ;—and, as 
if any influence on our nature could produce its perfect 
fruits at once, Christianity has never been permitted to 
flower in the human soil, but, arrested at one stage, and 
that an early one, has been fixed ever since.—The Educa- 
tion which Churches administer to the Minds which have 
to be broken into these Systems eminently fits them to be 
the defenders of given positions, and totally unfits them for 
the willing reception of new Truth, for freedom and inde- 
pendence of Thought. Accordingly no where will you 
find so much ingenuity, so full a command over all the 
resources of verbal and technical Arguments, as in con- 
nection with a dogmatic Theology,—and no where will you 
find so little of a spirit of Investigation, of a philosophical 
Method, or a vigorous comprehension of essential points. 
Now, unfortunately, all this is favourable to the lower 
orders of minds. It produces an artificial equality. The 
Prayer Book and the Creed are absolute Religion,—in 
inward Truth and outward Form :—here Revelation, In- 
spiration and Devotion are reduced, by scale and measure, 
to their most perfect dimensions, and in regard to them 
all minds are upon a dead level. Consequently, as we 
have daily examples, the darkest and narrowest keep the 
highest fast to the Standards, taunt them with perjury and 
violated consciences if they hint a dangerous Truth, and 
watch with the utmost jealousy every approach to that 
freedom of Mind, which would leave them behind in their 
natural inferiority. 

3. Churches and an order of Clergy are almost always 
found in connection with claims to a peculiar and profes- 
sional knowledge, which is represented as of capital import- 
ance to Religion, but not accessible to the People. Like the 
communion in one kind, it reserves the more vital essence 
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for the Priest. It is an Inspiration vouchsafed only to the 
Church, or contained in Scriptures that can be interpreted 
only by the learned,—or in extreme cases, it is a Conse- 
eration, imparted to an authorized few, without which 
Prayers and Sacred Rites lose their efficacy. ‘ Love God 
and Man’ would never have provided work for a Sacerdotal 
Order: there must be a saving Faith which only the 
Church can determine,—saving Ceremonies which only 
the Church can administer.—These, with the absence of 
freedom in our religious Life, with the spirit of continual 
interference and dictation, with the dreadful uncharitable- 
ness of rival Creeds, with the unseemly and shocking 
spectacle of a manner of worshipping God being connected 
with Party interest and secular distinction, make up the 
Evils which we have to lay at the door of organized and 
articled Churches, armed confederacies in Religion. 

Still it is impossible to say what other and greater Evils 
might not have arisen, if Churches and Clergy had not 
existed to bring these peculiar ones into prominence. The 
Church, even in its most obnoxious forms, may have been 
a necessary Institution; nor must we revile the earthly 
vessel which through many a rough shock, and though 
mixed with many an impurity, has kept for us the sacred 
Treasure. We are always apt to ascribe too strong a 
Power to a new and heavenly Influence coming fresh into 
the world. There is no more common mistake than to 
attribute a sudden moral Revolution to the primitive days 
of Christianity, and a universal ardour for Liberty to the 
spring time of the Reformation. Christianity wrought no 
such sudden miracles as we ascribe to it. Hardly had it 
passed from the soul of Jesus and of Paul, when it blended 
itself with the religion and philosophy of the World. It 
destroyed Polytheism, but in the conflict assumed some- 
thing of a mythological form itself. To have substituted 
for Heathenism one Holy God, who unites himself to 
man, and works by his spirit in the Soul, with whatever 
errors associated, was an immense step in a few centuries, 
and it may well be doubted whether without the orgam- 
zation of a visible Church to embody these ideas, such a 
change was possible. 

But surely the natural process is that Christianity 
coming into the world, to be mixed up with all other 
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influences, though losing its primitive brightness for a 
time, should in the end leaven the whole, and bring the 
minds of men into a state that will supply elements for 
such a Church of God as Jesus delighted to contemplate. 
All former Churches may have been necessary,—but 
whether so or not, they were but an accommodation to 
circumstances, with no further sanction or authority 
whatever, and the Christianity of the Church Universal has 
for its aim to re-ascend to Christ himself, and to form such 
Churches as Christ contemplated. 

It is one of the worst operations of a Church when 
instead of being an association of men quickening one 
another through a common principle of Life, a common 
sympathy with the Leader of Mankind, it substitutes 
itself, its own Image, for the mediation of Jesus, and so 
casts us at a hopeless distance from direct intercourse with 
God. By the mediation of Christ we understand solely 
that Power by which, being the image of God in human 
Nature, he shows us the Father, by which, having a Divine 
Goodness in himself, he quickens us to a perception of its 
beauty, and to a feeling of our own connections with Him 
who is its Source. In this way all good men are more or 
less mediators to their brethren, but Christ is the only full 
[mage, the only perfect Son of God, the awakener of the 
Universal Heart of mankind. But of course we must not 
stop even with a Mediator. Christ’s desire and aim was 
to place us in his own position towards God,—and it is 
very evident that his Mediation is not perfect until this is 
accomplished. He is no Mediator who arrests us with 
himself, and does not carry us to God.—Now it is instruc- 
tive to remark the successive departures of the Christian 
World from Absolute Religion, which is the position that 
Christ held, the spiritual Adam, in immediate connection 
with God. Jesus depends on his own Inspiration alone ; 
between him and God there is no Messenger, no indirect 
communication,—no man makes a Revelation to him; he 
enters into Prayer and receives it on his own spirit. At 
one remove from this, the Apostles are often without this 
immediate communication, and depend on Jesus. The 
early converts know not Jesus, but depend on the Apos- 
tles. Later ages know not the Apostles, and have only 
the Chureh with its Traditions. In time this distant 
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Image of divine things becomes so faint and false that 
Mankind cries out against it; and then, nominally, the 
Bible and the right of private Judgment take the place of 
the Church ;—and finally the Church takes the Bible into 
its own keeping, and gives us not Christ, not the living 
Mediator, not the divine Imave in Man, not a personal 
Religion, but the metaphysical Doctrines determined by 
Councils to be the Abstract of the Revelation. 

Again we admit that all this may have been inevitable ; 
we dispute not with Providence ; each of these forms caught 
and preserved something of the true Power and Spirit: 
the Western Church held the World together for a time, 
and the spiritual arm became secular when no other arm 
was strong ;—Roman Catholicism turned every variety of 
talent, disposition and power into the service of God, found 
for it a place in the Church, and aimed at external Unity 
with a practical wisdom and flexibility that never was 
equalled, though unfortunately it misconceived its inward 
spirit ;—-and Protestantism restored the Bible to the world, 
the most immediate transcript of Christ’s Mind,—and took 
away inspiration from the Clergy,—and vested Salvation 
in the power of Ideas,—and sought to effect Unity through 
agreement in speculative Truth, “and gave its full ‘and right 
force to individual Conviction,—but no where along this 
series of changes can we find the foundations for a “ Church 
of the living God,”—that 1s, a Church in which God is a 
living God to every member of it, a Fountain Spirit commu- 
nicating Himself directly to each mdividual heart. For 
this we must re-ascend to Jesus, place ourselves through 
sympathy with him in his position of immediate commu- 
nication with his Father, build upon his foundation, and 
in the expressive language of the Apostle be, each one of 
us, ‘ lively stones’ in that spiritual Temple which is the 
Body of Christ, the Communion of those who have some 
portion of his Mind, and seek to hold his relations to our 
Father. This is the Unity of the spirit, the true Catholi- 
cism, the bond of Churches. Without it, Roman Catholi- 
cism is only a vain attempt at an all-embracing Ecclesi- 
astical Corporation governed upou worldly Principles ; and 
Protestantism but the fruitful Parent of Sects, each 
preaching its own exclusive Salvation and living out of 
Gospel amity with all the world besides: with it, Mankind 
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over all the wide Earth, and those who have passed from 
Earth, are of one Communion, with one Father, one end 
in earthly Life, and the hope of one Destiny beyond. 

What then is the Christian Church? And what the 
fitting Constitution for each of those separate Churches 
which within their limited conditions undertake to fore- 
shadow the great consummation, to image the spirit, the 
work, and the unity of the Church universal ? 

The aim of each Christian man is to form himself after 
the image of the perfect Son of God. The aim of each 
Christian Community is to form such Churches as Christ 
would have formed, if the materials which his spirit has 
since fashioned had then been prepared. A Community 
of men professing to realize the Christian idea of a spiritual 
Brotherhood ; with the Son of Man for their moral image 
of the Infinite, their picture of true Life, their pattern of 
Destiny ; striving to maintain with Heaven and Earth the 
relations that he sustained; associating together to lend 
one another mutual support and sympathy in these senti- 
ments, aspirations, and endeavours—this would constitute 
a Christian Church. Christ contemplated the formation 
of a Church Universal as the characteristic and peculiar 
creation of his spirit, the reign of God in each man’s soul 
producing a Kingdom of Heaven on Earth,—in each sepa- 
rate heart kindling the same solemn ideas, and opening 
the same living springs,—subduing the differences of class 
and country by the affinities of worship, by kindred images 
of Hope, Duty and Eternity, affording one meeting place 
for all men’s thoughts,—including every form and variety 
of mind within that spiritual Faith which leads onwards to 
the Infimte, yet presents distinct ideas to the heart of 
childhood, and feeds the sources of an infant’s prayer,—in 
their countless homes uniting the brotherhood of man 
around the throne of Him whose Presence is the temple 
wherein all are gathered, whose spirit dwelling with each 
imparts the common impulse of worship, and meets 
and returns the seckings of all His children. Such was 
Christ’s vision of his Church, the union of all men in the 
worship of their Father, under the leadership of His Son, 
growing up in all things unto him who is the head. Those 
who in this are one with Christ are also one with one 
another, for the children of God must be brethren of each 
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other. Nor place, nor condition, nor difference in culture, 
can essentially separate those who are one in thought, aim, 
and love. Dispersed on Earth, removed to Heaven, un- 
known to one another, they are yet of one Communion. 
They kneel with the same image in their souls. They 
strive within their varied conditions of existence to embody 
the same Ideal. They know, though in absolute solitude 
and separation, that those thoughts which are the most 
sacred and sustaining to themselves are also the life and 
sanctity of every brother’s soul. They are fellow workers 
when together, and of one heart when separate. his is 
the Church for which Christ prayed, extending his prayer 
to us, “I pray for them also that shall believe on me through 
their word, that they also may be one, as thou, Father, art 
in me and I in thee, that they also may be one in us,” 
And what is necessary for the coming of this Reign of God 
on Earth? Only, that each man should participate in 
Christ’s feeling of a filial relation to his Father, and should 
desire to embrace his brother man within the fellowship of 
his spiritual life. 

The Church Universal, the community of those who de- 
sire to be of one mind, one heart, one life with Christ, is 
for all practical purposes represented by our single Socie- 
ties, or Associations of worshippers, just as human Society 
itself is represented by individual Families. Each separate 
Church is in its idea and profession an Organization, first, 
for cherishing Faith and a religious life within its own 
members; and secondly, for acting as an agency of God 
on the sin and the sorrow of the World,—for presenting 
within limited numbers and conditions an image of a 
spiritual Community, to be realized, in the completion of 
Christ’s vision, by the whole family of Man. ‘To feed 
Christ’s spirit within themselves, and to do Christ’s work 
in the world ; when they are converted themselves to con- 
vert their brother, when they are fed themselves to feed 
the flock of God,—this is what every Church sets before it 
as itsaimand end. There are thus two aspects of each se- 
parate Church, one towards the spiritual health of its own 
members and their brotherly co-operation in all things 
pertaining to their religious life and well-being,—and one, 
towards the world at large, as an instrument for reclaiming 

the wastes, and drawing some portion of the unconverted 
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into fellowship with Christ. Each visible Church is a well- 
defined Body interchanging between its members spiritual 
sympathies and Christian acts, recognizing its leader in 
Christ, and its limit in God. The invisible Church is com- 
posed of all those who without knowing one another in the 
flesh, or ever interchanging a brotherly act, or meeting in 
person for a common purpose, yet breathe one desire, 
offer one prayer, and unite m one endeavour for the coming 
of God’s kingdom, And it is the aim of each visible 
Church, each Congregation of faithful men, first to have 
life in itself, and then to kindle hfe where it is not,—to 
make continual inroads upon outlying unrighteousness and 
unbelief, until the World is merged in the Church. 

Looking first to itself, to its interior functions, the spirit 
of Faith and of Worship, the close personal communion 
with God of each of its members, is the life of a Church, 
for they only can give that have. And Worship, in this 
connection, is not a private, insulated act, but the ighest 
expression of our spiritual Brotherhood, an acknowledg- 
ment before God and one another of the deepest sentiments 
of our nature, of our own belief in their Reality, and in the 
Reality of the divine ends and Objects, towards which they 
tend,—and all this with the view of cherishing, by such 
solemu acknowledgment of our deepest experiences, by 
such open testimony to one another of what God says pri- 
vately to each of us, that living Faith in the intimations of 
the soul, in the whispers of the divine spirit, whose natural 
fruit is peace of Heart and nobleness of Life. 

It must be very evident that, in this respect, whatever 
of peculiar Good proceeds from the institution of the 
Church, whatever benefit to its members proceeds from 
any individual Church that truly serves its purpose, is 
simply a product from the mighty power of human sym- 
pathy,—that whatever life united Worship confers is 
derived from men consciously breathing in fellowship with 
oneanother. For if any other spiritual Good is our object, 
the closet, or the street, is obviously the place for its culture. 
if Christian activity is our object, the world is ready to 
receive us, in all directions needing more than we have to 
give: if our object is profound meditation on Religion, or 

mere Instruction, any instruction beyond that which gives 
practical power to God’s appeals to the human spirit, the 
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same amount of time in solitary study would produce a 
larger result: if private communion with the source of our 
Conscience on our Own spiritual states was our object, 
secret prayer and self-examination in the light of the divine 
Perfection were a more obvious resource. But in the 
Church it is clearly the fellowship of human hearts we seek, 
and the life they transmit to one another, and therefore 
if we approach it without sympathy in ourselves, without 
seriousness, without fervid desires, without that musing 
heart in which the fire is just ready to burn, we both pre- 
vent our own object and break our compact with our 
fellow worshippers ; as far as in us lies, we spoil the Church 
as an Institution for breathing and communicating Life. 
And thus every individual has a share of responsibility for 
the warmth of the spiritual atmosphere he breathes. To 
whatever visible Church a man belongs he is bound to 
make it a true Church, a union of living and life-breathing 
men, for its only peculiar power comes from the commu- 
nion of earnest natures in sentiments and purposes for 
which Society, and the general world, do not provide ex- 
pression ;—and as he is an organic part of it, he cannot be 
warm without warming it, or cold without chilling it, or 
vareless without profaning it, or separate without maiming 
it ; and what he receives will largely depend upon what he 
gives, and what he finds upon what he brings. The 
Church is not at all of the nature of a Lecture Hall, where 
self-improvement is the only inducement to appear. It is 
a Social institution where each strengthens each, where 
each both ministers and is ministered unto; a fellowship 
whose means and end are spiritual; in which men repudiate 
the world, and connect their lives with God by avowing toge- 
ther the diviner teachings, the deeper promptings, of their 
souls,—acknowledge together their imperishable brother- 
hood amid the poor distinctions that Death will remove,— 
and are encouraged and moved to faithfulness by their ex- 
perience of the earnestness and power of the religious 
sentiment in the hearts of one another, by their discovery 
that God is speaking to every other spirit, moving in every 
other conscience, as he is moving and speaking in their 
own. That public fellowship in Religion of which a 
Church is the Instrument, requires a multitude of minds to 
be found simultaneously in one frame, or seeking and eager 
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to be thrown into that frame, and so far as this fails to be 
the case, the Church fails to be a Church, and becomes 
only a collection of individuals communicating nothing to 
one another through the magnetic power of fervent emo- 
tions and silent sympathies, which breathe forth their life 
not through the artificial contrivance of words, but through 
nature’s own unmistakable signs of inward feeling. 

In order to prevent Institutions from imsensibly losmg 
their vitality it is necessary to recur from time to time to 
the Jdea that lies at their foundations, to the purpose to 
serve which they were constructed, to the Life which they 
were framed, not to create, but to organise, to render pro- 
ductive, profitable, regular, and mighty in action. No in- 
stitution can create life; that is the work of God within 
the soul, and of soul on soul—but they can save it from 
waste, they can collect and unite its scattered sparks, they 
an gather into one glowing fire the solitary embers that 
could not long maintain their own separate heat—they can 
control its action, and regulate its fitfulness, and concen- 
trate its power, and turn it ito useful channels, and re-act 
upon its own spirit, raising new enthusiasm through the 
joy that thrills it when it passes into fitting works, and 
sees of the travail of its soul and is satisfied. Take the 
institution of the Family. It originates not in a design 
to create the human affections, but out of their force, and 
with the twofold view of regulating their action, and satis- 
fying their desire for fellowship. Yet we know how true 
and rare a heart he must have, who never, even in his own 
home, loses the inward sentiment of a customary ect, who 
never speaks his words of daily kindness in a lifeless way, 
nor discharges the relations of his closest affections other- 
wise than in spirit and in truth. And so with the Church : 
it organizes and fosters and concentrates life, but does not 
create it, and if we come to it looking for life but bringing 
no life with us, we find it dead and we leave it dead. For 
it is not a Fountain of life, but rather the channel of our 
own. But this first Principle is forgotten, the original 
idea of a Church is lost, and men look to it not as an Insti- 
tution which they themselves constitute, carrying into it 
the breath of life through their fervent sympathies, and 
working it with the co-operation of their hearts and hands, 
but as an Institution to which they may come as passive 
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recipients. The worshipper has lost the conception that 
he is to constitute a spiritual fellowship, that he ministers 
fully as much as he is ministered to—that according to the 
true idea of a Church he must bear his part ina service that 
derives its whole power from sympathy, and bring to it his 
earnest spirit, his breathing and almost speaking aspira- 
tion, the grace of his open fellowship with the poorest 
brother in the highest things—that a moved heart, a lowly 
mind, a penitent conscience, a fervid love, have ever the 
power to interpenctrate, and form the mystic communion 
of spirits—and though not a word be uttered, that the 
natural and involuntary signs will transmit the fellow 
feeling.— He then not merely sustains his own individual 
loss, whatever that may be, but, according to the measure 
of his operation, he spoils the institution of the Church, 
who brings no life to it. Better to wait apart for such 
genuine religious influence as God may send than to come 
on holy ground only to feel that all is barren, and to form 
a habit of blunting mighty instruments, and treating with 
indifference the most quickening powers. And it is the 
absence of these individual contributions to the life of a 
Church that has opened a way for Ecclesiastical encroach- 
ments, and almost given a sanction to Sacerdotal forms. It 
cannot be doubted that some of the religious re-actions of 
the day have arisen from an honest desire to restore their 
significance to forms that were utterly dead,—and that men 
earnest in purpose, but narrow in spirit, were shamed and 
shocked at the emptiness they witnessed, but knew no 
other way to sanctify and re-animate the forms, than to 
make the forms themselves the essential things. And 
whoever withdraws the living spirit from a religious observ- 
ance is not only helping the tendency to a formal devo- 
tion, but is preparing the way for a sacerdotal rule. Ear- 
nest minds will rather worship a form, than use a hollow 
form and worship nothing. If you will not fill the form 
with life, and yet will use it, there is nothing for it but to 
make the form itself essential. Men will not be satisfied 
with neither spirit nor form, and it is easier to consecrate 
the latter than to supply the divine power of the former. 
It is always in an age when individual sincerity has been 
falling away from the forms of Devotion, that for a time 
priestly power rides highest on the broken wave, and 
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threatens to regain her old ascendancy. Deadness in reli- 
gion prepares the way for the revival of sacramental 
claims, and almost justifies the Priest as at least in ear- 
nest. 
Now it would seem a clear thing that to prevent a 
Church from degenerating into formalism, since it is an 
association of which we are e parts and not an Institution 
external to us, we must bring the spirit with us that fills it 
with Life. Descend to particulars. Take its several offices. 
There is no certainty that any words of Prayer will kindle 
our devotion unless we pray ourselves, and make the poorest 
suggestions fuel for our own fire. There is no certainty 
that any Preaching will awaken our higher consciousness, or 
convey to us more than the most meagre truisms unless we 
bring a living apprehension to realise their fulness, and 
then the simplest and most familiar lessons of Christianity 
open views of vast, and indeed unbounded significance, 
and in the freshness of their power scem to be felt for the 
first time. Such first lessons as, ‘God is Love,’—‘ Be per- 
fect even as your Father which is in Heaven is perfect,’— 
‘Be children of Him who maketh His sun to rise upon the 
evil and the good, and sendeth rain on the just and on the 
unjust,,—‘ The kingdom of Heaven is righteousness and 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit,,—‘ A man’s life consisteth 
not in the abundance of the things that he possesseth,’— 
‘ Whosoever liveth and believeth shall never know death’— 
these sentiments can never be deprived of the infinite nou- 
rishment that is in them by any deadness of utterance, un- 
less there is no spiritual action of our own nature upon them, 
no effort to feel their power, and realise their fulness. The 
efficiency of social Worship can be injured only by our fail- 
ing to bring with us the Idea it expresses, the Desire it 
breathes, which is not that of an Institution for instruc- 
tion, but of a Fraternity of believers recognizing within 
their souls a connection with God and eternal Life, and 
coming together to avow it to each other, that ‘the whole 
Body compacted by that which every joint supplieth may 
edify itself in love. The only bond of Union needful for 
a Christian Church is a common recognition of Christ as 
their leader up to God, and, within this condition, such a 
free love and search for spiritual Truth as would naturally 
grow out of an utter abandonment of all orthodoxies, of all 
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systems which suppose that a soul that sees the divine 
image in Christ can, by an opinion, peril its salvation. A 
Church must provide for man’s need of intellectual truth 
and unity, and that is sufficiently provided for by depriving 
every intellectual dogma of all artificial and corporate sup- 
port, and of that basis of terror which upholds so much 
wretched Theology under the fear that to remove a Dogma 
might be to forfeit salvation,—for then opinions would con- 
tinue in existence only so long as they had the natural 
power and recommendation of Truth to individual minds. 
But though speculative Truth is a necessity of man, and the 
Church must leave it free, yet it is not for its sake that the 
Church exists, for the Church has it not to give, nor is 
the Church an instrument to attain it, for it comes out 
of the highest thought of the greatest thinker,—but that 
which the Church has to give, and is an Instrument to 
collect and foster, and for the sake of which it exists, is that 
inward faith in God and the divine power of Goodness 
which stirs at the hearts of all, but which being a Senti- 
ment, and not a fact that we can handle, or a theorem 
that we can prove, is best nourished and made effectual 
through the sympathy of those who feel it, and who seek 
to strengthen each other’s confidence by their mutual 
attestations. Religion does not contemplate man as a 
solitary being, or as a privileged being above his fellows, 
but as one of a family, bound up with a race, and 1 
brings them together that spiritual fellowship may con- 
firm the divine but dim consciousness of each, and pledge 
them before God and one another to a life worthy of the 
secret experience they avow. ‘That is clearer to each of 
us which another attests as his experience also, and inward 
faith which might be timid or false to itself, if secret 
and alone, is raised to a higher energy when felt to break 
forth from the common heart of man. In this lies the 
wonderful power that often attends the earnest and simple 
utterance of a vital truth. We delight to hear our own in- 
ward consciousness, the divinest secrets of our nature, often 
only faintly whispered, opeuly attested by a clearer voice. 
We meet in the Christian Church to give one another these 
é& stimonies. We each bring our own spark of faith and 
inward consciousness to raise the fire of the religious life, 
and to be warmed at it ourselves. And he who withholds 
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this is no member of a Church: no life flows to him or 
from him. 

The very nature of spiritual Religion requires that we 
should discharge for one another these strengthening offices 
of a Christian Church. For it is faith, not knowledge ; 
it is frust, not certainty ; it springs from moral, not from 
visible or demonstrative evidence. Its original source 
must ever be the whisper of God to the individual heart, 
and when the humble spirit learns that God has made the 
same disclosures to others also, it becomes assured in trust, 
and spiritual measures of Hope, Endeavour and Consola- 
tion become the standards of its life. There is thus the 
highest Charity, the dearest grace of the heart, a tender 
and a sacred humanity, in that simple avowal of a common 
spiritual experience which social Prayer implies, and he who 
contributes this preserves the Christian Church for its 
highest uses as the salt of the Earth. Have we so lost 
the very idea of a Church as to hold the Pulpit solely re- 
sponsible for the life or death that prevails around it,—as 
to feel not that the ministers of God are close about us in 
the pews,—and that the presence of fellow men from 
amidst their various conditions, struggles, and experiences, 
moved by a common sentiment, avowing a common hope, 
accrediting and confessing the Lord Christ as the manifest 
end and perfection of their nature, is the most real and 
touching of all incitements ? 

In harmony with these views of a Church as a Social 
Institution deriving its power from sympathy, there may 
be a definite purpose in each member as to what he is to 
impart, and a definite expectation of what he is to receive, 
so as to prevent the possibility of utter failure or disap- 
pointment. In this no more than any other human rela- 
tion do we act for our own sakes alone, and only he that 
watereth shall be watered also himself. We come to give 
as well as to receive ; and to make a Church as much as to 
listen to its preacher. With this feeling of our own offices 
as sympathising and attesting witnesses, living members 
of a spiritual fellowship, we could neither fail to impart 
some freshness from ourselves, nor miss, as we too often 
do, the simple purposes of worship. Our direct aim would 
be, that the sentiments we had mutually avowed we should 
help one another sacredly and faithfully to keep, that what 
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we had confessed in public we could not belie in private,— 
that the fundamental principles of Religion should be 
growing surer to us and taking new root in our hearts,— 
that, thus supported, we should feel ourselves more steadily 
on the foundation, on the rock of a true allegiance,—that 
we should cleanse our spiritual Life of self-seecking, dis- 
trust of God, and dimness of sight as to the true ends of 
our being,—that we should become more and more consis- 
tent and single-minded in making choice of Christian per- 
fection, and in binding ourselves anew to the life it re- 
quires,—that we should approach nearer to the essence of 
Christianity through more real sympathy with the moving 
affections of our Lord,—and that it should appear to us as 
about equally shocking and revolting to kneel in the 
church, and blaspheme or revile in the porch, as to come 
to it to avow Christian duties, sentiments, and fellowships, 
to place ourselves as weak children on common grounds of 
divine trust and expectation before a merciful Father, and 
yet go forth without a divine spirit of meekness, self-denial, 
universal love, a longing after harmony with Man, Nature, 
and God, gently drawing us to all good works. 

Unless the Church through all its members be thus ac- 
tuated and moved by a purpose that gives life to each, the 
truisms of the Pulpit will have no significance, and Chris- 
tianity itself, to that Church, ceasing to be a reality, become 
a usage, atradition, ora formula. It is clear also that with- 
out this individual purpose, and the spiritual action of each 
mind on the simplest lessons of Religion, the different tem- 
peraments and susceptibilities of men cannot be provided 
for, nor afresh and sustaining interest be supplied to passive 
hearers. It isa common experience that books of Devotion, 
books of Prayer, are found dead and uninteresting. But 
why is this? Mainly, we apprehend, because there is no 
action of a devout spirit upon them. We read them in- 
stead of praying them. We expect them to kindle life, in- 
stead of bringing life to them. If we took, them up ina 
spiritual frame, their words would appear solemn, affect- 
ing, adequate expressions of divine things; or if we ear- 
nestly awakened our own nature to call up the images and 
ideas they expressed, our souls would glow beneath their 
power. And so in the Church: to listen is not to pray. A 
living soul must take upthe words, and breathe its own spirit 
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through them. We can be truly moved only when our 
own minds supply the fires that consume the offered incense. 
To, give a passive ear is not to receive a divine Truth, and 
let it settle down into the Heart. Only our own spiritual 
activity can reach the depths of the simplest utterance of 
Christian sentiment, or so incorporate it with our being as 
to be able to reproduce it in our life. St. John, supposing 
the story to be true, had good reason for thinking that the 
Church of Ephesus ought not to have wearied of the oft- 
repeated words, ‘ Little children, love one another,’ for 
mankind have not reached the spirit of the lesson yet. 

But a Christian Church has not reached all its ends when 
it worthily provides for the instincts of worship, and unites 
in holy prayer the hearts of its worshippers,—though this 
is an object which with an impatience for practical things, 
and that shallow utilitarianism which would turn all the 
deep waters of life into running streams, some sections of 
the religious world do not ade quate ly reverence. Worship 
to many seems something short of the height of Life, and 
their favourite maxim is that to Jabour is to pray. And 
that indeed is the noblest Prayer into which a man puts 
not only the sentiments of his soul, but the energies of his 
being, when through his holy ec mfidence i in God he spends 
all that he has, exerts all his strength, in the effort to 
realize in the world something of that goodness, which 
is so dear to the Fountain spirit who sustains the aspira- 
tions of his heart. But we shall greatly, and dangerously, 
err if we suppose that union and concord with God to 
which Prayer aspires, to be only a means and preparation 
for something beyond, and not itself the highest result of 
a spiritual, holy, and laborious life. It is true, as the 
Apostle says, that pure and undefiled Religion visits the 
fatherless and the widow, but this action, in God’s spirit, 
does not stop there ; that is not its end; it leads to truer 
union with God himself, and to do His work would be no- 
thing worth unless it raised us to fuller measures of His 
nature, to a more spiritual fellowship with Himself. It is 
not true that all work is Prayer, for many patient and labo- 
rious men toil, in spiritual darkness, unsustained by any 
sense of God; but all true Prayer produces work, and all 
work animated by Faith allies us to Him who inspired it, 
for there is no way to the fuller knowledge of God, but to 
Curistian Teacuer.—No, 46. 21 
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do His will. And a Christian Church consummates its 
Prayers, when its members co-operate with one another to 
breathe their spirit into life, to do the good to which they 
aspire, to root from each other’s souls and tempers the evils 
which they mourn. Yet individual action is evidently not 
the object, nor the faculty, of associations. It is not to 
search our brother’s heart that we meet him in the Church. 
It may indeed be searched there, but God alone sees into 
its depths, when some Christian utterance heaves them 
upwards. We do not combine with men in Societies to 
learn the secrets of their spiritual states, and apply special 
counsels, to their temptations and their perils. That is 
the office of private friendship, the peculiar privilege of 
those to whom it is given. But though not a treatment for 
special cases, perhaps the best regimen for general spiritual 
health is just that which a Christian Church, properly consti- 
tuted, might be able to offer to its members, an organized 
system of good works wherein it would invite them to 
walk, and bear their part. Without knowing anything of 
the special troubles of a man’s lot, or the inner discords of 
his nature,—by engaging him in some good work, breathing 
some large interest ‘through his being, we may do more 
to sweeten his temper, to raise him to holy peace, to expel 
his torturers, than if we undertook to pry into his bosom 
cells, and one by one to draw out and strangle the ser- 
pents that gnaw away his life. To bless a man’s lot, often all 
that is needful is some high fellowship to make it radiant, 
even as it is the light of heaven that makes bright and 
joyful our private rooms. 

How, then, may a Christian Church provide, for all its 
members, the opportunities of earnest and cheerful co-ope- 
ration with the purposes of God? 

At present, in this relation, we have no Churches; no 
organizations for Christian aggression on the outlying world; 
no regularly constituted Associations in which the indi- 
vidus al members regard themselves as vital parts of a prac- 
tical instrument, and, by the very fact of their membership, 
pledged to effort, in some definite walk, on behalf of some 
of those who have less faith, less knowledge, or less virtue 
than themselves. It is not that our Churches do not, in an 
irregular way, aim loosely at all these good works, for a 
C hristis an instinct stirs them—but the y are reduced to no 
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system, they have no vital connection with the parent 
Institution, and so the limbs work separately; what the 
members do may contribute nothing to nourish, enrich, 
and unite, the Body ; ; and individuals do not feel that mem- 
be rship has brought them under an obligation to take an 
active interest in all the schemes for practical Good which 
may exist in connection with any Church. And in this 
lies the source of our corporate weakness, a weakness 
out of all just proportion to our individual elements of 
strength, of desire, and of effort. 

Pre-supposing, as their common bond of sentiment, a 
desire to conform themselves and the world to the spirit of 
Christ, to form a child of God within them and a Brother- 
hood around them, and that they provide for speculative 
Truth by holding all opinions safe that are honestly held 
and can unite with that practical desire, what is the Con- 
stitution we would propose for Christian Churches, so as 
to bring them into more living connection with the work 
given them to do, with the purposes of Providence, 
and the mission of His servants ?—Orthodox Churches 
have Constitutions founded on credenda, things to be 
believed. We desire a constitution found on agenda, 
framed to secure things that ought to be done.—What 
ought a Christian Church to do for those that lie beyond 
its own borders? It ought, according to its measure of 
the gifts of God, to enlighten their darkness, to heal their 
sorrows, and to reform their sins. It ought to let its 
light shine before men, to “witness to the Truth,” to 
unfold and enforce those views of human Nature and the 
character of God, without which it deems a perplexed, 
weary, and sinning world cannot find holiness, harmony, 
nor rest. It ought to instruct the ignorant, and help the 
weak. And it ought to endeavour to breathe into some 
poor and sorrowing a holy Faith that would beat down 
the power of circumstance, and arm with the power of God 
the affections and the Will—What are the Institutions 
by which such objects can best be effected? Whatever 
they are, let it organize them, and connect them all with 
itself, as faculties and functions of its own life. Let the 
good works which a Christian Church should perform be 
considered and determined, and let our Church fellowship 
imply our practical co-operation in these good works.. Let 
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these good objects, and the Institutions they require, be 
kept in vital connection with the ‘Church itself, as the In- 
struments it animates, and the Life it breathes. And in 
working these Instruments, in finding amongst its mem- 
bers fitting agents for their varied service and sustaining 
their life, the Church would find the source of its own 
strength and fullness, and receive the blessing from above. 
It needs only that each Church should come to a collective | 
judgment on its proper works, and consign each separate 
department of labour to a distinct agency, and provide a 
machinery for inviting each individual to take his portion 
of the service, according to his strength and fitness—and 
embrace these several organizations within its comprehen- 
sive unity as parts of its own vitality. No feebleness, 
nor dez udness, nor suspicion of death, could attach to a 
Body that worked so many ministries for good, and 
received back again all the warmth of their interests into 
its own bosom. 

One important end would be answered by such a Con- 
stitution of Christian Churches. It would produce a true 
Christian fellowship tor worthy objects among all their 
members, of whatever class. It would satisfy the desire 
for more of religious intercourse between the various ranks 
of the same Society, without any merely factitious occa- 
sions, or unnatural efforts for that purpose. There isa 
sense, too often amounting to a soreness, of the want of 
frie ndly and equal intercourse among fellow-worshippers. 
But the proper and legitimate occasions for such inter- 
course are to be found in the support and management of 
such Institutions as express our religious relations and re- 
sponsibilities to our fellow men, and e arry out in fitting 
actions our sentiments of what is require \d from us by our 
brotherhood with the weak andthe ignorant. That earnest 
religious intercourse among all classes which arises from 
their co-operation in good works, from the union of all 
sympathies, of all varieties of gift, power, and place, in the 
promotion of religious Institutions, is beautiful, healthy, 
generous, and purely Christian :—but a contrived social 
meeting among fellow-worshippers of different ranks, with 
no practical object but that they should take one an- 
other by the hand and say, Brother,--seems a wretched 
affectation, and only betrays a jealous suspicion of the ab- 
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sence of the genuine sentiment of Christian equality. So- 
cial intercourse between the members of the same Chris- 
tian Church should arise naturally, out of communion in 
good works, according to the measure of their powers, with 
differing gifts but one spirit, with differing operations but 
one love, combining their efforts, their sympathies, their 
wisdom, and their wealth, in the varied interests, manage- 
ment, and furtherance of fruitful Institutions. 

There is one part of the interior functions of a Church, 
of its offices towards its own members, which we omitted 
to notice—the duty of upholding those who in the struggle 
of life sink down into poverty and want. A Church, within 
its limited circle, should surely represent a family, m 
which no member is suffered to be cast away, whether 
through misfortune, infirmity, or sin, without support, ex- 
postulation, counsel, succour, and the opportunity repeat- 
edly furnished of redeeming the past, and opening a new 
future. Such an oflice would doubtless require in a Church 
that recognised it as an established part of its functions, 
great wisdom, and the severest precautions against abuse. 
It must not be open to any unprincipled man to feed his 
sloth or his vices on the charities of others by claiming 
membership in a Christian Church. The Quakers know 
how to overcome this difficulty, and if the spirit of the best 
days of that noble body was in all our Churches, they would 
find it no more impossible than the Friends found it, so 
to organize and rule their Societies, that no hapless man 
should be left without needful help, and yet no worthless 
man be corruptingly pampered in his weakness and his 
sins, 


* It seems to me,” says Theodore Parker, “ that a church which 
dares name itself Christian—the Cuurcu oF THE REDEEMER; 
which aspires to be atrue Church—must set itself about all this bu- 
siness—and be not merely a Church of Theology, but of Religion ; 
not of Faith only, but of Works ; a just church by its faith bringing 
works into life. It should not be a church termagant—which but 
peevishly scolds at sin, in its anile way; but a church militant 
against every form of evil, which not only ceusures, but writes out 
on the walls of the world the brave example of a Christian life, that 
all may take pattern therefrom. Thus only can it become the 
church triumphant. If a church were to waste less time in build- 
ing its palaces of theological speculation—palaces mainly of straw, 
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and based upon the chaff—erecting air castles and fighting battles 
to defend those palaces of straw, it would surely have more time to 
use in the practical good works of the day. If it thus made a 
city free from Want and Ignorance and Crime—I know I vent 
a heresy—but I think it would be quite as Christian an enterprise, 
as though it restored all the theology of the dark ages; quite as 
pleasing to God. A good sermon is a goed thing, no doubt, but 
its end is not answered by its being preached ; even by its being 
listened to and applauded; only by its awakening a deeper life in 
the hearers. But in the multitude of sermons there is danger lest 
the bare hearing thereof be thought a religious duty—not a means 
but an end—and so our Christianity vanishes in words. Christ 
told us that if we had brought our gift to the very altar, and then 
remembered our brother had cause of complaint against us, we 
must leave the divine service, and pay the human service first! If 
my Brother be in Slavery, in Want, in Ignorance, in Sin, and 
[ can aid him and do not, he has much against me—and God can 
better wait for my prayer than my brother for my help! . 

“* Let us have a church that dares imitate the heroism of Jesus ; 
seek inspiration as he sought it; judge the past as he; act on the 
present like him; pray as he prayed; work as he wrought; live as 
he lived. Let our doctrines, our forms, fit the soul, as the limbs fit 
the body—growing out of it, growing with it.* Let us have a 
Church for the whole Man; Truth for the Mind; Good Works for 
the Hands; Love for the Heart; and for the Soul, that aspiring 
after perfection, that unfaltering Faith in God which, like lightning 
in the clouds, shines brightest, when elsewhere it is most dark. Let 
our Church fit man, as the Heavens fit the earth !” 



































Arr. LV.—DISCOURSES AND DEVOTIONAL 
SERVICES. 


Discourses and Devotional Services. By Russell Lant 
Carpenter, B.A. London: Whitfield. 


Ir is a bold thing to publish sermons—much more, a 
volume of sermons. It does not follow, however, from 
the general indifference to printed sermons, that they are 
listened to with indifference—though perhaps we might 
hazard even this assertion, speaking generally, without 
much fear, or rather without much hope of contradiction. 
But many elements enter into the effectiveness of a sermon 
in addition to the mere matter of which it is composed. 
The solemnity of the act of assembling for worship—the 
diffused, though silent, sympathy—the looks, tones and 
living energy of an earnest preacher, combine to throw 
power, individuality and life into thoughts and words, 
beyond what they intrinsically possess. How often does 
it happen that a sermon, which, in the enthusiasm of the 
moment, the hearers unanimously request may be circu- 
lated and preserved through the medium of the press, is 
scarcely looked at afterwards, seeming suddenly to have 
lost all its peculiar interest, and serving only to increase 
the forgotten lumber of obscure and dusty shelves! The 
very habit of hearing sermous thus tends to make the 
hearers indifferent to the mere perusal of them, excepting 
such as are of rare and original excellence. The success, 
therefore, as a literary undertaking, of compositions which 
are usually aided by the living interest of a spoken appeal 
—delivered “vivd voce,” is naturally attended with more 
difficulty, and indicates more distinguishing merit, than 
that of ordinary works. 

In the modest and appropriate Preface to the volume 
before us, the Author reminds us that volumes of sermons 
have frequently been /egacies, acquiring enhanced and ten- 
der interest as surviving memorials of one, who, “ being 
dead, yet speaketh” in them with new and solemn power. 
And it is obvious that there is something akin to this 
peculiar interest when a minister removes from the sphere 
of duty in which his sermons have been composed ; so far, 
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at least, as relates to those who there heard and knew him. 
There is also another class (as the author reminds us in 
his apology for appending some devotional services) for 
whom published sermons may have a special value ; those, 
namely, who are prevented, by sickness, infirmity or 
distance, from taking part in the worship to which their 
hearts are attached. They may read such volumes as that 
before us, and feel that they are not wholly absent from 
the house of prayer; the thoughts and words of the 
printed page may call up with fresh and solemn interest 
the comforting and peaceful feelings with which they once 
“ went to the house of God in company,” and revive the 
conviction that they are “ not strangers and foreigners, but 
fellow-citizens with the saints and of the household of 
God.” 

The author suggests with much truth, in justification of 
his volume, “ that the productions of various periods of life 
have their respective utility; that even the most advanced 
Christians look back on times in which some of their best 
thoughts and feelings were more clear and vivid than now ; 
and that such thoughts and feelings are best uttered in 
their living freshness.” No apology will be needed in 
regard to the competency of the author (though still 
young in years) by those who are familiar with 9 admir- 
able Memoir of his revered father, the late Dr. 
which he drew up and published eight years 
states that he “ should have desired to give” the volume 
“a more specific character.... but the circumstances 
which led to its preparation gave cause for its being of a 
more general nature.” He abstains from specifying what 
those circumstances were, and we will not attempt to unfold 
what he has himself, no doubt with the best taste and 
judgment, left in silence. It has, however, gone abroad 
in public prints that one cause of his leaving the congre- 
gation for which his sermons were originally composed, 
was connected with what some deemed his excessive con- 
scientiousness in regard to Temperance, and we may rea- 
sonably presume, perhaps, that the publication of the pre- 
sent volume is designed, in part, to show that he is, at all 
events, not so exclusively an apostle of Temperance as to 
be unable to speak of other things. We can freely add 
our testimony, from our perusal of the volume, that he 
secms to us very far indeed from being a man of one idea, 


Car penter, 
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and that he has “ not shunned to declare the whole counsel 
of God,” according to the best of his conscientious judg- 
ment. The sermons contain much and careful thought, 
though simply as well as earnestly expressed, and we are 
not surprised to be told that some of his most attentive 
hearers were among the working classes. Working men, 
however uncultivated may be their intellect, have sound 
heads, earnest hearts, and busy, real lives, and will take 
no interest in what does not interest the preacher himself. 
It is now, we hope, an exploded error to suppose that a 
plain sermon, “adapted to the lowest capacity,” must 
necessarily be dull and commonplace. 

The gospel was preached to the poor. If the preacher 
do not himself feel the truth and force of what he is saying, 
it will make but little impression, nay, it will make least 
impression, on the least “ educated” auditor. Man must 
always be addressed as man, a being with human senses, 
‘apacities, wants and aspirations, and living an actual life 
of struggle and trial, or he will not, cannot, listen with 
human interest. It is eminently characteristic of the 
Discourses before us, that they are the real, genuine, spon- 
tancous productions of the Author’s mind and heart, not 
compositions got up from mere professional necessity. He 
speaks as having much to say, not merely because it is 
necessary for him to speak. In this he shows that he is 
really devoted to the work of the ministry. Nothing else, 
we are sure, can enliven the preacher’s weekly labours. 
It is much to be desired, though far from being fully prac- 
ticable, that the preacher should never ascend his pulpit 
without having some deep and strong conviction in his 
heart, which he burns to utter forth; some gospel within 
him, some precious intelligence to the human soul, which 
makes him say to himself with Paul, “ Necessity is laid 
upon me, yea, woe is me if I preach it not.” The chief 
necessity of which most preachers are habitually conscious, 
is, we fear, of a very different kind, being not from within 
but from without; the necessity, namely, of conducting a 
stipulated number of “religious services” every week. No 
man ought to be a preacher of Christ, who is not prepared 
and eager to give himself wholly to the work of the minis- 
try; to be mstaut to preach the word of divine truth, in 
scason and out of scason; fecling a constant impulse to 
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carry on his Master’s work ; and, so far from regarding the 
expected services as a prescribed task, to hail them with 
alacrity as welcome opportunities of giving vent to the con- 
victions and feelings with which his heart is filled. 

The Discourses before us, high and various as are their 
merits, cannot claim to be included among the brilliant 
productions of genius; neither can we say that they quite 
come up to our ideal standard of what a sermon ought to 
be. They sometimes seem to us to be wanting in unity of 
purpose: as though the preacher were not bent on a 
single object, and devoting all his energies to its accom- 
plishment, but rather considering a sudject in all its pos- 
sible lights and bearings, turning it round and curiously 
examining it ; conscientiously endeavouring to make all 
that can be made of it, but not borne on by an inward 
current and carrying his hearers away. The author is 
evidently convers: ant with the old E nglish divines, and his 
style, both of thought and expression, partakes, in some 
measure, of their quaintness and homely force, though 
preserving an elegant correctness and musical flow pecu- 
liarly its own. Occasionally, we think, he is liable to the 
charge of making an artificial, allegorical application of 
his text, ‘ ‘ improving” it after the Presbyterian manner, 
that is, hanging thoughts and reflections upon words and 
turns of expression, to which the proper sentiment of the 
text does not naturally lead, and which they can be made 
to suggest only by an exercise of purely arbitrary and 
fanciful ingenuity, amounting, when carried to an extreme, 
to a mere play upon words. We do not say that this is 
wholly to be avoided. It may occasionally be employed 
with good effect, as the means of arresting attention and 
fixing an impression, in the way of a casual, unpremedi- 
tated, poetical analogy; but it is not desirable as a sys- 
tematic habit, since it must then inevit: ably tend to impair 
the sense of reality and earnestness, which ought ever to 
accompany the preaching of God’s word. The practice 
owed its origin, no doubt, in part, to that excessive and 
superstitious veneration for the letter of Scripture, which 
led men to believe that every word had some mystical 
significance, and to suppose that whatever turn of thought 
could be in any way connected with it, was a part of its 
appropriate and intended meaning. Continued resort to 
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the practice by those to whom this notion is obsolete, and 
who hold just and rational views of the authority and in- 
terpretation of the Scriptures, is obviously a mere exercise 
in ingenious conceits; such as Dr. Campbell has well and 
wittily exposed in his Lectures on Pulpit Eloquence. 

The readers of the volume before us, however, may 
perhaps think us hypercritical in discerning within it 
anything at all akin to this practice. The sermon which 
particularly suggested the above remarks is No. 1X. “ Who 
shall roll us away the stone?” (Mark xvi. 3, 4,) in which, 
after a description of the scene and circumstances of the 
resurrection of Jesus, the text is “improved” with much 
ingenuity in a manner which seems to us liable to the ob- 
jection we have pointed out, though the several passages, 
taken by themselves, are excellent and beautiful. 

We will now proceed to take some notice of these 
Discourses in detail. The volume appropriately opens 
with a sermon entitled “ For it is written” (Matt. iv. 10), 
which is an excellent and original application of a good 
subject. The commencement exhibits good sense and 
judgment in reference to the Old Testament. 


“It is important and interesting to observe how our Saviour 
baffles the suggestions of evil. He does not expose their fallacy by 
a long train of conclusive reasonings. Though he afterwards spoke 
as one having authority, he.does not repel the tempter with his own 
words of spirit and life. Nor does he say, ‘The Father who is now 
dwelling in me, commands thy departure.’ In this hour of trial he 
flies to the revealed word, and vanquishes each allurement by a 
tation from Scripture, prefacing it thus :—‘ For it is written,’ 

“The Scriptures to which reference is made in the Bible are, 
almost always, those of the Old Testament. As some have been 
prompted to adore the word made flesh, they have bestowed a similar 
idolatry on the word made J/etter; and without reflecting that the 
word of God is whispered more or less to every human soul, they 
have revered it in the Bible,—nay, the whole Bible, as if it were the 
very Deity himself. The Catholic bowed before the Saint, encum- 
bered as he might be with human frailty: the Protestant prostrated 
his understanding before the images which human minds had 
fashioned. His was a pantheistic worship. Everything in the Bible 
seemed God. The inventions of man, if they found a place in the 
same canon with the inspirations of the Almighty, appeared alike 
divine. When the literal sense was too mean for his reverence, li 
allegorized ; and even the tassels on the High-Priest’s dress were 
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weighty with a spiritual signification. Superstition caused fatuity : 
things that differ were confounded ; and the Christian defended his 
vindictiveness, narrow-mindedness, and cruelty, if he could only show 
that such had been the feelings of a Jew. ‘That abuse has led to 
what seems to me an error of a contrary description. It is the fashion 
with some to speak of the Old Testament, as the composition of a 
semi-barbarous nation, as now completely out of date, and as by no 
means harmonious with those New Scriptures which contain our 
word of life. It is, however, difficult to draw a wide line of demar- 
cation between the two volumes. If I may be allowed the expres- 
sion, there is much that is Christian in the Old Testament ; much 
that is Jewish in the New. In the New Testament, we find many 
opinions which time has proved to be fallacious; some of them the 
growth of a false philosophy, from which their predecessors were 
free; and the Apostles, not thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
Jesus, occasionally utter the angry tones of denunciation, and think 
of the vengeance and wrath, rather than of the love, of God. In 
the Old, mingled with the transient errors which the unlearned and 
unstable wrest to their own destruction, are to be found the wisest 
lessons, the purest spirit and most heavenly aspirations. Each reve- 
lation was addressed fo men, and ¢/rough men, and human nature 
had not so entirely changed, but what there is a similarity in each. 
Whilst, for the full understanding of the Old Testament, maturity of 
reason and discernment is required, it contains much peculiarly 
adapted for the early years of life. Those who withhold it from the 
young, lest they should imbibe its imperfect views and stern spirit,— 
and yet allow them to be deeply interested in the mythology and his- 
tory of Pagan Greece and Rome, and the warlike annals of our own 
quarrelsome ancestors,—strain out gnats and swallow camels,”— 


Pp. 1-4. 


After a beautiful sketch of the manner in which the 
mind of Christ must have been influenced by his familiarity 
with the Old Testament, and thus peculiarly fitted and 
aided for his work, the sermon proceeds as follows :— 


“It were not undeserving of inquiry, how far the character of our 
Lord’s teaching, and the writines of his followers, have been affected 
by their use of the Old Testament; to what degree they were 
influenced by the modes of interpretation common among their 
countrymen ; and to what extent they give to their quotations a mean- 
ing different from that which seems to have been intended by the 
original authors. It were more interesting still to point out, how 
free Jesus was from many of the erroneous notions which the Jews 
derived from their Scriptures; how he acquired this superiority, 
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by fixing on great leading truths, and rejecting all that was discor- 
dant with them; so that the spirit ministered to his life, whilst the 
letter was killing others: and to show from this, that if we would 
make Scripture profitable to our edification, we must read it with a 
holy mind. There is, however, another lesson, that the circumstances 
of our Lord’s temptation peculiarly connect with my text,—I remark 
the comfort and strength which he obtained from recalling the words 
which were adapted to sustain him. 

“There were many times when Jesus felt power in himself. His 
conversation was in heaven. The angels, as it were, ascended and 
descended upon him. He needed no company,—the Father was with 
him: no friendly suggestion,—the voice of God sounded clearly. 
But he had also periods of weakness,—when his soul was not filled 
with divine light, but was overshadowed by gloom,—when tempta- 
tion assailed him,—when he craved for human sympathy, and saw it 
sleeping,—when he looked for it in his exeruciation, and found it 
fled. In the desolate solitude which preceded his ministry, in the 
overwhelming darkness which closed it, he derived support and con- 
solation from holy writ. If those around him did uot understand his 
feelings, he knew that others in time past had in a measure experi- 
enced them. He cries, ‘ Eli, Eli, lama sabachthani,” as the poet had 
done, who, rising from a sense of desertion, reached hope at last ; 
and with his dying breath he speaks, as it was written by the Psalmist, 
—‘ Into thy hands [ commend my spirit,’ prefixing that dear word 
Father, so peculiarly expressive of his filial devotion.”—Pp. 6-7. 


> 


The remainder of the Discourse is occupied in showing 
the similar value of written thoughts to ourselves in 
moments of trial and weakness. Here the first place is 
ably and eloquently assigned to the Scriptures, for their 
universality, their concise and weighty lessons, their sug- 
gestive texts, their associated interest in connection with 
all the good who have gone before us. In the following 
passage a needed caution is well put :— 


“If then we are assailed by those who would draw us aside, we 
feel a degree of security when we can say to them, Thus it is written. 
Here, however, it is just to state, that we must be careful to quote 
Scripture fairly. Many entirely pervert its meaning ; they give us 
words, but in such a way as to change their sense. Nor are we to 
deem every part of equal authority, or to be deceived by an appa- 
rent, but not real applicability. Zé is written, was not only urged 
by our Lord in his defence, but by the tempter in his attacks. The 
figurative description of the protecting providence of God, in the 
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words of the Psalmist,—‘ He shall give his angels charge over thee, 
to keep thee: and in their hands they shall bear thee up, lest at 
any time thou dash thy foot against a stone, —might have misled 
our Saviour, had he not been able to see the more universal appli- 
cation of the precept,—‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy God.’ 
Lest we should be drifted to and fro by conflicting passages, we 
must choose those that express the great principles that are an 
anchor of the soul, sure and steadfast.”—Pp. 14, 15. 


The danger of an excessive, unreasoning dependence on 
written maxims, and the importance of duly exercising 
individual thought, might, perhaps, have been pointed out 
with advantage. Some of our readers may recal Sir 
Walter Scott’s just remark on the Mahometans in his 
“ Talisman”—*“ In the East, wisdom is held to consist, not 
in a display of the sage’s own inventive talents, but in his 
ready memory, and happy application of and reference to 
‘that which is written,’ ” 

The subject is further and well illustrated by reference 
to the written or spoken words of revered or departed 
friends, and the comfort, to the sick or dying, of devout 
thoughts, in prose or poetry, long treasured in the heart. 
We should have liked the sermon better if it had stopped 
short of the concluding paragraph, in which the word 
“ written” is played upon in the manner to which we have 
objected above, and which seems to us to detract from the 
solemnity of the passage, besides being irrelevant to the 
proper subject of the discourse. 

Discourse II. “ Chambers of Imagery,” is an application 
of Ezekiel viii. 12, to the human mind as the “ chamber of 
imagery” to each individual. We may here remark that 
the text of each sermon is generally explained in its 
original connection with clearness and fulness, yet by no 
means in a dry, didactic manner. The work of explana- 
tion, without being cast aside or hastened over, is so far 
from overlaying and stifling the general interest of the 
subject, as rather to be instrumental to it ; life and energy 
being preserved throughout. This is a merit of no easy 
attainment, and evinces the intuitive judgment and _ skill 
of a full mind and earnest heart. The following passages 
from the last-mentioned sermon may be taken as charac- 
teristic of the writer :— 
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« How sad is it, when we would fain retire to this painted cham- 

ber,—to review the scenes of innocent enjoyment, or to retrace 
the hours of elevated thought, or hallowed devotion,—to be startled 
by some unbidden appearance, which quite unfits us for the reflec- 
tions which we desired to entertain! How painfully true do we 
feel it then, that though many things may be Aidden in our minds, 
nothing is lost! As, at the time of the Reformation, many of the 
pictures of saints, which were then deemed idolatrous, were covered 
over with plaster, so do we endeavour to overlay those signs of 
evil which have dwelt within us; but, as by the implement of the 
artist, or the hand of that revealer, Time, the plaster drops off, and 
discloses the productions of a former age, so circumstances may 
bring to light those hidden things of darkness in our minds. As 
the volcano sent forth its boiling lava, and covered the devoted 
city, but, when many hundred years had passed, and the hot stream 
was cooled, an entrance was gained into the buried town, and all 
seemed fresh, as of yesterday ; so the course of events, or the burn- 
ing torrent of some strong emotion, may cover up the past from 
our view; but the time may come when we shall see it again. 
The fevered patient has uttered an unknown language ; but it was 
found that she heard it in her infant days; she has discoursed of 
things wild and strange; but they proved to be the long forgotten 
reminiscences of youth. God, even in this life, seems to forestall 
the time when He will bring into judgment every secret thing, be it 
bad or good.”—Pp. 33, 4. 

“« The elders of Israel visited their chamber of imagery secretly ; 
and it was in the dark that they burnt incense to the emblems which 
disfigured its walls. And how privately do many indulge in thoughts, 
of which the world has but little conception! When we read the 
biographies of eminent men, and are admitted as it were into their 
inner life, we see much that we had never anticipated, and which 
seemed contradictory to what we knew of them. The staid and 
sedate burn incense to the most grotesque figures, and appear to de- 
light in the waywardness, if not in the impropriety, of their fancies, 
to compensate themselves for the strictness of their external de- 
meanour. ‘The gay and thoughtless, as the world deems them, now 
and then visit this chamber, and love its darkness, when their eves 
ache with the glare of the vanities on which they have been crazing, 
and offer their vows to some broken image of sorrow, which has a 
divine power over them, whenever they enter into its presence. The 

mean and despised, whose actions are little, and who have never 
ventured beyond the bounds of the humblest mediocrity, retire to 
the secret palace of imagery. There they see and r verence the faint 
outlines of some mighty project which has never been accomplished, 
—the shadows of noble aspirations, with arms uplifted heavenward ; 
they adore and burn their incense, and the sweet odours soothe them : 
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and some are melted into gentle tears, and with a chastened grief 
lament that they will not obey such high behests ; whilst others are 
more satisfied with themselves, and are complacently reminded that, 
though they appear less than their fellow men, they, too, have their 
gods. The great and glorious, who seem to carve out a monument 
of their high exploits from every obstacle that besets them, go to 
their chambers, also, fatigued with their mighty achievements ; eo 
when ambition leaves them some breathing time, they even bow before 
the pictures of luxury and indulgence, or, perchance, before others 
more ignoble still ; and they may tremble before secret terrors, which 
their pride enables them to subdue before the world. Those who 
seem at ease with all around them, will go sometimes to this dark 
cavern, and burn their spices before the idol of jealousy and ill-will. 
Those who are bereaved, but whose outward deportment reveals not 
the heart’s bitterness, go to waft the sweet odours of memory before 
the pictures of those gods which have been taken from them. And 
there is a chamber of imagery but too seldom visited, and yet never 
frequented without profit; it contains the dim shadows of unseen 
realities: the glories of heaven shed some of their lustre on its walls; 
the light of love burns brightly from the torch of faith, as it reveals 
the exceeding goodness of our God.”—Pp. 37-9. 


1e following passage is from Discourse , raving 
The following passag from Disco III. “ Praying 
in Christ’s name,” from John xvi. 23, 24. 


* Tet no one sav, then, that the Christian’s prayers are vain ; 
even though his outward lot seem but little altered by them. He 
looks on the things of this world, but as so many instruments for 
working out his salvation; and every sincere prayer of his gives 
him power for that work. He does not ask God to give him either 
clay, or stone, or iron. But he implores a divine skill, that if it 
be clay—if his lot be an easy one—he may mould it into a vessel 
of beauty, and honour, fit for his Master’s use: that if it be stone— 
if he be ordained to toil—he may establish a foundation that shall 
not be moved, on that rock Christ, and build a heavenly mansion : 
that if it be iron—if he have to enter the furnace of affliction— 
the heat may not consume him, but may melt it into an instrument, 
which shall not be easily destroyed,—into a ploughshare wherewith 
to prepare for the great harvest,—into a sickle wherewith to reap 
it,—or into a sword of the spirit, or a breast-plate of righteous- 
ness.” —P. 61. 


There is careful accuracy of thought, and matter for 
much reflection, in the following passages from Discourse 
IV. “ Flesh and Spirit” (Gal. v. 17) :— 
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“The mind may be much more corrupt than the body; nor does 
it always seem to ask its co-operation for evil. Those who live in 
the world of imagination may have reason to believe that they have 
polluted and maimed their souls, just as much as others have done, 
who have practised those evils without much thought, which they 
have thought on without. practice. It is even possible that, had 
they sinned with their bodies, they might have been less sinful : if 
they had worked with the flesh, all the horror and shame which the 
palpable crime would excite, might have warned them to place a guard 
over their minds. Peter did not know how weak and faithless he 
was, till he had uttered the falseness which was lurking unperceived 
within him; and then the look of Jesus had more power than his 
solemn warnings had before possessed, to inspire the godly sorrow 
which was the Apostle’s safeguard.” —Pp. 66, 7. 

“A healthy and innocent animalism, though low and despicable 
compared with the true life of the spirit, seems highly respectable 
when contrasted with a sickly sentimentality, and a perverted, diseased 
soul. There are some who do not crucify the flesh, that they may 
live with Christ ; but, without any high aim, commit a slow suicide. 
They do not seem of earth; but still less are they divine. They are 
not doers; neither are they thinkers ;—they are dreamers. The 
outward man decays, without the inward man being renewed. 

“To many such, we would say,—With those heaven-born spirits 


of yours, you are secretly serving the lowest ends. Flatter not 
yourselves that it is your flesh which is an incumbrance to your 
spirits; it is your spirit which is immolating your flesh. You are 


fostering your imagination to an undue degree. You will find, unless 
you take heed, that the efforts needed to your animal nature, are as 
nothing to those which your untamed spirit will require for its con- 
trol. Fulfil the innocent desires, yea, the honest demands, of the 
flesh. Take wholesome food, and do not starve yourself with dis- 
tempered fancies. Enjoy harmless pleasures, and you will no more 
pamper yourself with your luscious imagery. Use the sight of your 
eyes; and by looking at what God has made, you will have concep- 
tions of a creation far more beautiful than your reveries are furnish- 
ing. The sweet harmony of the visible universe shall attune the 
discords of your mind. Work industriously. Bodily exercise may 
profit little; but great is its gain, if it promotes your power for 
godliness. Be just to the frame which God has lent you; use its 
varied functions, lest their disuse lead to abuse. Give your spirit 
repose by the performance of active duty, else at last it will be an 
evil spirit, seeking rest and finding none.”—Pp. 79-81. 

“God has given us bodies, as it hath pleased Him: and I should 
think it as wise for a person who had a commodious house, to spend his 
days in a cellar ; or for one who lived in beautiful scenery, to walk 
only in a wall-begirt yard, on the ground that he looked eventually to 
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live in a palace, and to roam through more picturesque and romantic 
scenes,—as for a man to thwart and neglect his body, because he was 
to part from it, and have a more glorious one! In each case I 
should say thus :—‘ By ill-using what you have, you are learning in- 
capacity for what you shall have. How do you know that the body, 
which shall be, will be altogether what you dream of? Are you sure 
that, by your contempt of the earthly house, you are not unfitting 
yourself for a better? Is so bad a tenant to expect a palace to be 
entrusted to his keeping? Is one who has shown himself wilfully 
blind to beauty, to be rewarded with divine loveliness? Grant that 
the splendid castle you have been building in the air, is realised here- 
after,—methinks you, who have been here lurking in the cellar, there 
will pine in the dungeon.’ 

‘J shall not, I presume, be suspected of recommending indulgence 
in what is hurtful, because I advocate the employment of what is 
useful. If a man thinks that, except in his narrow room, the house 
is polluted by vermin, or pestilential odours ; or that there are robbers 
in his beautiful domains ; he does wisely to confine himself in dis- 
comfort, which is at least safe; far more justly and wisely, though, 
would he act, were he to cleanse and drain the house, and clear the 
land from marauders. But it is worse to do harm, than not to do 
good. Better live timidly and meanly in the cellar, than make the 
Father’s house a den of thieves, deface it with scenes of riot, or 
destroy its beauty by brutal violence! Better lock yourself in a nav- 
row yard, than trample down the pastures, and block up the streams, 
and fire the woods! Setter be an unprofitable servant, than a 
robber !”—Pp. 81-83. 


Discourse V. “ Walking in the Spirit” (Gal. v. 25), one 
of the best in the volume, contains, amidst much that is 
excellent and striking, the following eloquent and masterly 
statement of a truth which all must recognize :— 


“Those who are comprised in the same denomination ‘may differ 
amongst themselves, even more than they do from some who asso- 
ciate with other bodies. They are linked by some concurrence in 
doctrine ; but are alienated by diversity of spirit. In that section 
of the church universal to which we belong, we may see quite two 
classes ;—those who shelter themselves in it as a refuge, and those 
who love it as a home. The first desire passive, the last active 
liberty. The first like it for its negative, the others for its positive 
qualities. The first are glad to be freed from heavy burdens, that 
they may go to sleep; the others, that they may bound in the 
elastic energy of life. The first prize it, because it casts out fear, in 
which is torment ; the others, because it inspires obedience, by ardent 
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love. The first, because it delivers from eternal death; the others, 
because it offers a foretaste of eternal life. The first, because it im- 
poses nothing absurd; the others, because it opens the way to all 
truth. The first, because it is really the least objectionable faith 
they know of, and strikes the fetters off reason, so that, comparing 
themselves with other men, they are complacent in the idea, that 
they are less cramped by prejudice, more sensible, more alive and 
alert for the world’s business, less visionary and bigoted, more 
public-spirited and expansive in their views; the others rejoice in 
it, because now they have a nobler aim, a greater power to overcome 
the world, a more exalted independence of the opinions of men, and 
established customs, and hopes of perishing gain; a more elevated 
superiority to all cunning devices, and clever intrigues, and crafty 
double-dealings. They choose their religion because they think it 
the truth; and this strengthens them to hold by truth in everything, 
since they think it religious. The first might say, ‘I have a very 
sober faith, which is really no incumbrance to me. It never intrudes 
itself from Monday morning to Saturday night. Here are no silly 
processions of the mass; no fanatical ecstacies, no canting prayer- 
meetings ; no priestly domination ; no hypocritical bowings and kneel- 
ings. It knows its time. On Sunday we are ready for it; not too 
early,—familiarity breeds contempt. I will not have it in my house ; 
but will pay that decent respect for it, which the world enjoins, by 
going to its house, or rather my chapel. There I shall hear some 
sensible remarks, and shall leave my place of meeting as comfortable 
as when I entered it; perhaps more so. I may have heard it 
proved that my doctrines are right ; or that some faults, to which I 
am not addicted, are injurious ; and I am confirmed in the satisfac- 
tory hope that, if we live as good citizens, and are moral and respect- 
able, we shall be extremely happy in another way when death re- 
moves us. Be it, that the preacher is dull, or too keen: a philoso- 
phical indifference may alleviate the evil!’ Now, this man shall 
honestly help to free others from the beggarly elements whereunto 
they desire to be in bondage ; because he sees how much inconve- 
nience they cause in society; but he does not pretend to live in 
the spirit, or to walk init either. Listen, however, to the other, who 
says, ‘Call you this a faith? Lo! in what, save your attendance 
here, do you differ from a mere man of the world? J ove my reli- 
gion, because it works a change in me; because it wakens me to a 
sense of my divine origin; because it unites me to the Everlasting 
Father ; because, in raising me to receive His paternal embrace, it 
elevates my gaze beyond the mere boundaries of mortality ; because 
it opens to me truths, which I can no more grasp with my reason, 
than with my eye I can comprehend the hemispheres ; because it is 
not like a reservoir to drink from lazily once a-week ; but it runs 
along my path, giving beauty to each shady dell of life, and bound- 
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ing gloriously over its dreary crags : its living waters quench a thirst, 
which else would destroy me; in its crystal stream I bathe and _re- 
novate my wearied limbs; and, as I follow its course, | am on the 
right way to the Heavenly Kingdom.’ ”»—Pp. 91-4. 


All who knew the author’s excellent father will readily 
conjecture that filial feeling may have contributed to in- 
spire the following passage from the same sermon :— 


“ If a man walks with a divine spirit, those who know its effects 
will be able to trace its presence. It is not that he is abstracted in 
his look, it is not that there is anything sanctimonious in his tone ; 
yet insensibly his tone and look shall be different from the voice of 
greed or anger, the look of cunning or selfishness. It is a rare 
thing to find those who walk in the spirit; but those of us who 
have been privileged to hold intercourse with such persons, will re- 
member that we were affected by them almost unconsciously; a 
virtue went out of them; they seemed to have an ever-pre sent feel- 
ing of what was right, and true, and lovely. In danger they were 
calm; in their pleasures they were innocent ; in their very censures, 
loveable. When they were by, cheerfulness was refined, and the 
turbulence of grief and trouble was appeased. They did us good, 
we knew not how; and the hours when we walked with them are 
those which our own spirits prompt us gratefully to retrace.” 
P. 102. 


We may here remark that there are several passages in 
the volume which virtually form an impressive and affect- 
ing tribute to the character and influence of the author’s 
father, and are no less honourable to the sen who has so 
deeply appreciated and so well applied that influence. 

Discourse VI. “ Reprobate Silver” (Jeremiah vi. 29, 
30), contains much thoughtful discrimination as to the 
vood or bad effects of afflictions on the character, according 
to the spirit in which they are received, and the spurious 
sort of trust in Providence which often prevails. The 
subject is applied first to nations, as suggested by the text, 
and thence to individuals. 


... “The most superficial observation must convince us, that 
affliction works very differently in different minds. The stroke 
which will rouse one man from his negligent posture, and make him 
stand more firm, will fell another to the ground; the storm which 
only increases the CC nfidence of him who has placed his house on th 
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eternal rock, overwhelms in despair the man who has built his house 
on the shifting sand. Some harden their hearts yet more against 
the Lord, from those very troubles that lead others to feel after 
Him and find Him: some curse God and die, whilst others are 
thankful that they have anything left, and say, ‘ It is of the Lord’s 
mercies that we are not consumed, and because His compassions 
fail not!’ The means which seem most wisely ordered to cool our 
passions, may inflame them. There is an acid, to which if cold 
water is applied, it will make it furiously boil, and a mineral, which 
it will cause to ignite.”—P. 122. 

“Let us not have a blind faith in sorrow, as something which 
is most assuredly to renovate and perfect us. Many, seeing that 
some are purified by affliction, and that Scripture assures us 
that this is its hallowed tendency, think that they may wait till 
trouble comes, to teach them wisdom. To these we reply, ‘ Woe 
unto you that Pract the day of Jehovah ! to what end is it for you? 
the day of Jehovah is darkness, and not light.’—The fact that you 
are conscious of evil, and yet will not cure it, is an evidence that 
suffering is likely to make you worse. It will not teach you the 
sinfulness of your conduct,—you already own it. It will not awake 
you,—you are already conscious. What will it do for you? It 
will appal you, terrify you, crush you! or else pass over you, like a 
whirlwind, robbing you of your Joys, but not carrying you to a place 
where you may find better ones. I am sometimes afraid lest the 
benevolent aspect of our siliclie should lull men into a false se- 
curity. They know that God does all things well, and therefore they 
expect that it will be well with them ; they believe that all tends to 
good, and therefore (they think) for ¢Aeir good ;—but, that every- 
thing i is designed for individual happiness, is far more than either 
reason or Scripture will warrant us in asserting. We are never told 
that all a man’s misery will do good to himself, though, doubtless, 
it may do good to others ; we are always told that a man’s sins will 
bring him misery.””—Pp. 123-4. 

‘I remark, secondly, that since sorrow is by no means a univer- 
sal medicine, we should be cautious in administering it.”—P. 124. 

‘Ido not remember that men are said to be ever driven to God ; 
they are drawn or led to Him. Let those who have the care of the 
young remember this. If those who spare the rod, sometimes spoil 
the child, those who are sparing of their love will spoil him worse. 

is, perhaps, more easy to beat wickedness into him than out of 
him. Sullenness, obstinacy, stupidity, cowardliness, cunning, false- 
hood, vindictiveness, and a ‘host of other despicable and hated faults, 
are often fostered by an accumulation of suffering. Do not think 
that you make children, or men either, better merely by paining 
them; although it is true that you will often have to pain them 
by your efforts to make them better.” 
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*‘ Lastly, it has been an unspeakable satisfaction to me, in the 
midst of the sad thoughts which this text has suggested, to turn 
from the dark and tear-bedewed page of the man of sorrows in old 
time, to that holier man of sorrows who was acquainted with grief, 
but still more with God.”—Pp. 125-6. 

“The inequalities in our path, which would have been stum- 
bling blocks and pitfalls to us in the night, add to its beauty, when 
safely viewed in the daylight of love.” —P. 127. 


Discourse VII. “ Dejection and Hope,” from Psalm 
xlii. 11, furnishes a good example of the author’s inter- 
esting mode of expounding his text, to which we just now 
alluded, and contains much valuable matter in addition. 
The next four sermons are connected with special occa- 
sions: “'The Harvest is Past,” (Jeremiah xvi. 3, 4,) for an 
Anniversary: “Who shall roll away the Stone?’ com- 
memorating the Resurrection of Christ : “ The Ascension,” 
from John xx. 17: and “ It is expedient for you that I go 
away,” (John xvi. 7,) “written for Whit Sunday, 1840.” 
It was in the spring of that year that the late Dr. Car- 
penter met his untimely death, and the sermon beautifully 
treats of the manner in which the removal of revered 
guides and instructors may prove ultimately beneficial to 
the soul, however painful at the time. The manner in 
which Christ’s own removal would naturally operate upon 
his disciples is first dwelt upon, and an easy transition is 
then made to more ordinary cases of bereavement :— 


“ The words of Jesus, in their full sense applicable only to himself, 
might, in some degree, be used by all the holy and good as they are 
bidding farewell to their sorrowing friends,—‘ It is expedient for you 
that we go away,’ 

“Had Jesus remained on earth, the minds of the Apostles would 
not have been directed heavenward ; and so it may be with us. The 
presence of those who are endeared to us by the possession of every 
Christian grace may only fix our hearts more strongly on this passing 
scene. ‘True, they may first have taught us to love virtue. Their 
hallowed tones may first have carried to our hearts the conviction of 
a God anda Providence. Their bright examples may have shown us 
the possibility of excellence. Their firm constancy to duty may 
have convinced us that the just are strong. Their gentle cheerful- 
ness may have led us to see that piety is not austerity ; that the ways 
of wisdom are the ways of pleasantness, and that its paths are peace. 
Their teachings may have preserved us in integrity; or, if we have 
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departed from it, their solemn warnings may have awakened us 
from our dream; or their winning virtues may have invited us back 
from pleasures which were too unsubstantial to last, and which were 
already bringing forth their harvest of corruption! What a blessing 
are holy friends and kindred! With what earnestness should we 
utter our thanksgivings at the throne of grace, that their path and 
ours have lain side by side; that they have ministered to us of their 
spiritual gifts, and led us heavenward! We know that it is well 
for those who have fascinated us, and gained our hearts, to be re- 
moved, if they walked not aright with God; for they were taking 
our thoughts from Him to whom they should be given. But is 
this the case with the good? Yes: it is expedient that ¢hey should 
go away! Where is our virtue, if it depended uponthem? Where 
is our wisdom, if we always applied to them for advice? Where is 
our constancy, if it was they who kept us, and not we ourselves, in 
the right path? Every man must bear his own burden. They 
taught us how to carry it ;—it was well! They soothed us under 
its pressure ;—let us thank God that it was so! But the highest 
character is self-formed ; and if we wish to learn to be good soldiers 
of Jesus Christ, we must not be always protected from danger by a 
friendly arm, nor nerved for action by outward stimulus. We must 
work out our own salvation. The Apostles, when Jesus was with 
them, were like children who could ever appeal to a wise instructor ; 
but when he was gone they were men, thinking, speaking, judging, 
acting for themselves. Moreover, are we sure, whilst the holy are 
with us, that we love God? It is a different thing to love a human 
being for his goodness, and to love goodness for itself. They led us 
tovirtue; but was it virtue of the highest kind, when we acted to please 
them, rather than with a view to the favour of God? Docs not the 
very excess of our grief prove the weakness of that religion which 
is only grounded on love for man? If we too bitterly bewail, does 
it not seem as if we thought that our God had perished with our 
friend? And, in truth, we have, perhaps, been worshipping an 
idol: one better, indeed, than wood or stone; but still, as the 
event shows, not immortal, nor uncorruptible. We have regarded 
the channel, rather than the source of good. God, indeed, is ever 
present with us; and it was a portion of His spirit which animated 
the object of our affections; and yet how small a portion. We 
have been, like the orientals, adoring the sun which cheered us and 
gave us light, rather than Him who is light, and in whom is no 
darkness at all; or the river which purified and refreshed, rather 
than the Great Spring of happiness,—the ever-flowing Fountain of 
holiness. When our desires are set too much on things beneath ; 
when our religion is merely of the nature of an affection; when, 
instead of loving the creature for the sake of the Creator, we love 
God to please his creatures; it is then expedient that our friends, 
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however much they may have purified, exalted, or blessed us, should 
be removed. ‘The arm of flesh, which has raised us up to a certain 
point, shall fail; and we must be shown that there is no resting- 
place for our souls but the Rock of Ages.”—Pp. 217-20. 


Discourse XII. “Things too Painful, and their End,” 
from Psalm lxxiii. 16, 17, conveys a stronger impression of 
sadness than of consolation; but it cannot be denied that it 
contains much sad truth. It relates to the difficulties and 
discouragements thrown in the way of those who attempt 
to remedy the evils that are in the world. This is the 
only sermon in the volume in which the Author’s devotion 
to the cause of Temperance becomes at all prominent ; 
and, lest it should be supposed to have been suggested by 
recent circumstances, we are informed in the Preface that 
it was first preached more than three years ago. The fol- 
lowing passages will show that the Author is no shallow 
or uncandid bigot in his plans of usefulness, and that he 
writes from the experience of deep and genuine feeling, 
which he vividly depicts :— 

* T suppose that I am recording the experience of every one who 
has ever felt the immense importance of religion, and the duties it 
has revealed to him; and, in the eagerness of his ardent conviction, 
addresses himself to those who, even if at other times they might 
have listened to him, were not in the mood then, and leave him to 
know the sickness of heart that arises from disappointment. He 
feels goaded into indignation, if he does not collapse into despair. 
His tone no longer has merely earnestness, you may detect ditterness. 
Mortified pride mingles with frustrated benevolence. They have 
not only rejected reason, but him! He will show that his words 
are deserving of more consideration! Truth still is his sword; but 
charity is no longer his breast-plate. He retires from the conflict ; 
and then, in vexation of spirit, he feels that not only has he failed 
to conquer, but that he has received a wound.”—Pp. 234, 5. 

* Let us think no evil; though, if it appears plainly, we are not 
to disguise its nature: have faith in the good that there is in our 
brethren, if only we knew how to work upon it: be ready to give 
them due credit for whatever efforts they are making, even should 
they follow not with us: candidly allow that the law of God is 
exceeding broad; and that they may be reading from it as dili- 
gently as we, though they should not be perusing the same page : 
show that we are swift to learn, as well as apt to teach,—anxious 
to get all the good we can from them, as well as to impart as much 
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as possible to them; and, if we continue convinced that our views 
are right, and our plans are best, and that they are neglecting mat- 
ters of vital importance for things of less moment, let us instruct 
them in the spirit of meekness.”—P. 239. 

“We see men floating down the stream of perditionn—we stay 
them, we drag them to the bank; but we are not strong enough to 
pull them up its steep sides: we call for help: many look on; but 
paralysed by the amount of evil, they seem indisposed to mitigate it. 
They stir not. We can no longer support our burden ; it threatens 
to bear us down with it. With tears we lose our hold, again to make 
efforts in fresh cases, and again to be disappointed ; till at length we 
are tempted to relinquish our post, and to close our eyes to the 
anguish which we seem incompetent to relieve.”—Pp. 240-1. 


We cannot forbear subjoining one of the reflections with 
which the sermon concludes. 


* We must acknowledge the privilege of having a sanctuary where 
our excessive pain is alleviated by knowledge. A natural ardour 
cools ; quickness of sensibility grows tardy with time; philanthropy 
becomes fretful ; and Benevolence herself, in her headlong career, is 
entangled in despondency, or perishes on the precipice of despair. 
It is hard to kick against the goads: and those who have loved man- 
kind have ended with hating them. But religion bears our spirits 
upon angels’ wings, lest we dash our foot against a stone: it ministers 
to us, and wipes away the great drops of agony: it does not coldly 
say,—‘ Take things as you find them;’ but ‘ All things shall work 
together for good, to them that love God.’ ” - 

** It forbids us to doubt of man’s ultimate redemption. It quickens 
our earnestness to save him; but.it soothes usif our efforts fail. It 
leads us to one who is mightier than we. Perfect love casts out 
tormenting fear. Distraction is lost in the sense of the divine 
unity. We become one with God. The fire has ceased to burn; 
the earthquake no longer agitates ; the wind that rent the mountain 
is hushed; we listen to the still small voice of soothing sweetness, 
—‘Whoso dwelleth in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.’ 
Amen.’’—Pp. 243-4. 


This sermon disposes us to think that what Longfellow 
says of his Kavanagh would not be inapplicable to our 
author :— 


“His words were always kindly; he brought no railing accusa- 
tion against any man; he dealt in no exaggerations or over-state- 


ments. But while he was gentle, he was firm. He did not refrain 
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from reprobating Intemperance, because one of his deacons owned a 
distillery ; nor War, because another had a contract for supplying the 
army with muskets ; nor Slavery, because one of the great men of 
the village slammed his pew door, and left the church with a grand 
air, as much as to say, that all that sort of thing would not do, and 
the clergy had better confine itself to abusing the sins of the Hin- 
doos, and let our domestic institutions alone.” —Kavanagh, p. 74. 


The Lecture (XIII.) entitled “Spiritual Unitarianism,” 
(from Gal. iv. 6,) though somewhat laboured, contains 
much good matter, and evinces much sensible and inde- 
pendent thought. We like the title. We see no reason 
why an Unitarian form of Christianity should not be at 
least as spiritual in its influences as any other, and the 
volume before us is a forcible illustration of its spiritual 
rapabilities. 

Discourse XIV. “I said in my haste, All men are 
liars,” (Psalm ecxvi. 11,) opens with a reference to a well- 
known logical quibble, which seems to us puerile and irre- 
levant, forming an exception to the earnest gravity which 
pervades the volume, and being one of the very few cases 
in which good taste is not observed. The general spirit 
of the Discourse may remind the reader of Mrs. Opie’s 
*Tilustrations of Lying.” Although containing much that 
is true, excellent, and original, this Discourse exhibits, we 
think, some of the peculiar faults in the author’s occasional 
style of thought, to which we have alluded. There is too 
much elaborate and minute dissection of the subject—not 
sufficient unity of impression and of apparent aim. We 
think, also, that there might have been some recognition 
of every man’s right to conceal his inner self from prying, 
inquisitive eyes. We are not bound to gratify impertinent 
curiosity, or to reveal everything to rude inquiries, merely 
because we are questioned. Many of the evasions which 
are harshly termed lies, proceed from nothing else than the 
want of presence of mind as to the proper mode of with- 
holding what the questioner is not entitled to know. 
Written, and therefore deliberate, untruth, is much more 
rare than inaccuracy of speech. 

We have no special comment to offer on the Lord’s 
Supper Services, and Prayers for Public Worship, appended 
to the Discourses. Like the rest of the volume, they 
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exhibit earnestness and propriety of thought and feeling. 
Indeed, the standard of excellence maintained throughout 
is so high, that we have found some difficulty in selecting 
our extracts, having marked many passages for insertion 
which the necessary limits of an article have compelled us 
to omit. We have before alluded to the quaint force and 
conciseness of expression in particular passages, which 
sometimes tells with excellent effect. Thus, for example, 
in reference to a life of religious seclusion, it is remarked, 
“ As well might the body be always eating or sitting, as the 
soul always waiting on God’s bounty. So Paul says,— 
“ Tf we live in the spirit, let us also walk in the spirit.” 
“This is the sign of health and reality.’”—(P. 96.) Again, 
in reference to the theory that the saved will take pleasure 
in contemplating the everlasting torments of the damned 
who were once dear to them on earth, it is truly and well 
said,—“ If so, there would be hell in heaven.”—(P. 228.) 
The volume, as our readers will, perhaps, already have 
perceived, is eminently distinguished by good sense; a 
quality which we learn to value the more highly the longer 
we live, and without which, as a needful ballast, the most 
finely formed and richly decorated soul may lose its 
course or founder, although spreading the bright wings of 
genius to the favouring gales of heaven. We can consci- 
entiously and earnestly recommend the volume, after a 
careful perusal, as a worthy fruit of the spirit of pure and 
undefiled religion, dwelling in the heart of an able, pains- 
taking and faithful minister of God’s word. It more than 
justifies the author’s modest claim in his Preface,—*‘ With- 
out presuming to invite comparison with the works of abler 
and better men, I venture to think that there are those to 
whom these Discourses have been, and will be, useful.” 
They abound with the freshness of native and original 
thought, force and chasteness of expression, vivid imagina- 
tion and earnest feeling; and evince, in a remarkable 
degree, that thorough knowledge of the human heart, 
which can be obtained only by quick sensibility and deep 
reflection, aided by the chastening experience of life and 
the world. Some might feel disposed to characterise their 
general tendency as gloomy and depressing. This is a 
matter of individual feeling and judgment. For ourselves, 
we cannot say that we think them, as a whole, morbid or 
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untrue. They certainly are serious, searching and severe ; 
they do not “ prophesy smooth things ;” but there is, at all 
events, no affected gloom, no maudlin melancholy. The 
author has only spoken outright the thing that was in him ; 
and an earnest utterance in this world must generally be 
grave and solemn, if not sad. 
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Arr. V.—POPULAR CHRISTIANITY. 


Popular Christianity : its Transition State, and Probable 
Development. By Frederick J. Foxton, A.B., formerly 
of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Perpetual Curate 
of Stoke Prior and Docklow, Ilerefordshire. Chap- 
man. 1849. 


Tue desire of securing a telling title leads occasionally to 
some tricks of authorship. The label on the outside gives 
no certain information of, but only the power of guessing 
at, the contents. Sometimes the title is itself a puzzle. 
What means the Nemesis of Faith ? What means Popular 
Christianity ? In any meaning we can attach to the words, 
it has neither a transition state nora possible development, 
its extinction being the only consummation devoutly to be 
wished. By Popular Christianity we apprehend our Author 
means a certain element of natural faith and spirituality 
which, in various and opposite quarters, is giving strong 
indications of its presence, and which by gradually re- 
ducing discipline, doctrines and ceremonials into harmony 
with itself, is at last to develope a Christianity which, by 
satisfying the demands of reason and the soul, will be 
qualified to take rank as a Universal Religion. If this 
be his meaning, the Christianity in question is at present 
totally without popularity.—But perhaps our Author would 
present his meaning under this form. Beneath all the 
popular doctrines there is a germ of truth, an idea of 
reason, an attempted provision for some want or instinct of 
the spirit. In the uneducated mind these wants assume 
fierce and selfish forms, and must be definitely met and 
satisfied. A rude, earnest, man, troubled about the salva- 
tion of his soul, is too uncertain of his personal relations 
to God, to draw the quiet waters of life from the spiritual 
sources of peace. He wants certainty, he wants the 
assurance of a salvation whose conditions he knows he can 
comply with. ‘Tell him not of God’s goodness. He fears 
it may have limits, and not reach to him. Tell him not 
of the salvation of inward harmony of will and love with 
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God and Christ. This is torture to him, for he knows 
not that he has it,—or knows that he has it not. But 
tell him of something, however mysterious, perplexed, 
or contradictory, which he can believe without doubt- 
ing,—and the merit of which belief God will impute 
to him for righteousness. Put the magic formula into 
authoritative words, Nicene, Athanasian, or Westminster, 
that he may utter them with his lips and attest them 
with his hand, and be sure that he has confessed the 
right thing—only let there be no doubt that he has said 
or signed the saving symbol. His own spiritual states he 
cannot trust—his love to God he cannot guage—the confi- 
dence of a child in his Father he cannot certainly attain 
in the measures needful for peace—and so in the absence 
of Faith he clings in desperation to Creed and Sacrament 
—asks the Church and the Priest what he is to believe, or 
what he is to do, that God may be bound to him :—he will 
believe any Dogma, he will observe any Sacrament, only 
he must put God under covenant, and hold the title deed 
of his place in heaven with the divine signature attached, 
so that he cannot lose it unless God breaks his Word. 
This is faith, and this is the meaning of God’s covenanted 
word under ‘popular Christianity.’ —But these, and all 
such, are only the gross, material, fabulous forms into 
which provisions for real spiritual necessities are, by the 
natural action of existing ideas upon them, insensibly 
moulded so as to be in palpable adaptation to the popular 
mind. ‘Translate these vulgar conceptions into their 
spiritual and philosophical synonyms, develope or restore 
the pure idea which shrouds itself in so gross a body to 
meet the popular apprehension, and you will have both the 
original, and final, elements of C hristianity. Every vulgar 
dogma is false in form, but true in its germinating idea.— 
Some dim consciousness of this is every where appearing, 
sometimes manifesting itself in the strangest inconsisten- 
cies, and through its growing distinctness, and the harmony 
with itself which eventually the inward must impose upon 
the outward, the transition state is gradually to be passed, 
and full development finally attained. In this sense the 
development of Christianity will only be the restoration 
within every soul of man, of Christ’s idea of Religion : and 
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all ecclesiastical confessions and forms, past and present, 
only the dress in which each age clothes its ideas so as 
distinctly to apprehend them, a dress which, if it had not 
been petrified so as to repress the life within, would have 
passed away with our natural growth. This is the pervad- 
ing idea which gives unity to Mr. Foxton’s book, and the 
most interesting part of it is the attempt to point out in- 
dications of conflict, of transition processes, of irregular 
struggles of the spirit to break the moulds that confine it. 
He gives a true account of the natural history of a Reli- 
gion’s degradation until the time of re-action comes, from 
which period its development is only equivalent to its 
gradual restoration to the state in which it existed in its 
founder’s life and soul. 


“ A great degradation of the principles from which the world 
derived its present spiritual philosophy has occurred during the 
lapse of ages, and the tendency of the minds of men is to recur 
to the fountain for a purer inspiration. This degradation of prin- 
ciples is the common fortune of all religions and of all philoso- 
phies. No sooner does some great original thinker, in science, 
religion, or philosophy, discover a new fact or a new principle that 
challenges the assent of mankind, than he is surrounded by a host 
of servile copyists, or fanatical followers, who, being uninspired by 
the original revelation, and taking the idea feebly and at second 
hand, commence the work of perversion and degradation. In a 
single generation the master idea is commonly lost amidst the 
wrangling of unworthy disciples; and the very means adopted to 
ensure its diffusion—the principle of association—is the ordinary 
cause of its perversion. ‘The great mass of mankind neither think 
their own thoughts, nor even speak their own language. They 
adopt the dead forms, and speak the dead phrases of bygone gene- 
rations. 

“ Thus we find the religionist of the nineteenth century clothing 
his theology in the phraseology of the middle ages, and uttering 
his listless prayers in a fashionable chapel, in the burning words 
of the old martyrs, whose whispered and trembling orisons were 
breathed amidst the fires of persecution. ‘The voice is Jacob’s 
voice, but the hands are the hands of Esau.’ Thus is all con- 
nection absolutely lost between the form and the spirit of religious 
establishments, and sects that sprung originally from the ashes of 
martyrs preserve in the easy and tolerant circumstances of modern 
times the glowing language of their birth. Thus, like the lover of 
Portia, the modern saint borrows, as it were, his clothing from 
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every country, and wears at once the cowl of St. Bernard, the 
cloak of Wittenberg, and the cap of Geneva, and in this motley 
garb exults in the Catholic unity of his religious costume !”— 
P, 210. 


We find some difficulty in discovering Mr. Foxton’s re- 
lation to Christianity, according to his own conception of 
it. But the class of thinkers he belongs to—the religious 
temperament he partakes of—is very apparent. THe is one 
of those in whom Jnsight revolts against Authority, and 
with an unmeasured violence, which assumes himself to be 
a type of universal man, and blinds him to the fact that 
there is a class of minds to which Authority, reaching their 
souls through their affections, is the guide of life. He is 
a spiritualist in tendency and direction, but when he strives 
to speak the language of spiritualism he is neither clear 
nor accurate. Both these points are exhibited in the first 
sentences of his Preface :— 


*T am anxious to anticipate a probable misapprehension of the 
object of these pages, by declaring that I am far from wishing to 
establish Christianity on a basis merely rationalistic. 1 by no 
means assert the rightful authority of simple reason over the higher 
instincts of the soul (for this would be to subordinate the con- 
science, which is the interpreter of the inner life, to the under- 
standing, which is a co-ordinate power), but I am anxious to esta- 
blish the actual identity of the highest results of reason and con- 
science. A Christianity truly catholic must offend neither the rea- 
son nor the conscience, but, whilst acknowledging the Divinity that 
dwells within us, do no violence to that natural reason which forms 
the essential law of our outward life. It is true indeed (though in 
a sense far different from that in which the dogma is generally re- 
ceived), that the Christian must ‘ walk by faith and not by sight ;’ 
but it is true also, that no faculty bestowed upon us is to be super- 
seded by the exaggerated pretensions of any other; and the aid of 
natural reason is required to check the wanderings of the imagina- 
tion. The harmony of the Divine law is as evident in the moral as 
in the material world, and every faculty that has been given us has 
its proper place in the economy of our moral life. Reason, how- 
ever, has in reality no power over the true inspiration of conscience, 
and the pure faith of the Soul, like a polished mirror, reflects with- 
out receiving the light of the understanding.” 


He has a penetration into the spiritual desires and wants 
of the age, possible only to one who partakes of them, and 
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he has uttered the most prophetic fact in our religious con- 
dition with a force of conviction which itself gives confi- 
dence that the fact is, as he sees it :— 


** The world has, at the present time, a painful secret at its heart, 
which it is in vain endeavouring to utter. When the true word is 
spoken, men will once more ‘leave all and follow.’ All true and 
sincere men well know, that Christianity is not realised in the reli- 
gion of the multitude.” 


He sees too with clearness the one thing which Religion 
must have before she can unite, and rule, the world—which 
Christianity yearns to impart—but on which as yet no 
Church is founded. 


“The state of religious anarchy so vis ye around us is acknow- 
ledged by the convulsive struggles both of Churchmen and Dissen- 
ters for the attainment of some definite ber een of permanence and 
repose ; and, after the vain experience of eighteen centuries, men 
still dream of establishing Christianity on the basis of a dogmatic 
theology. Every thing is being done for the Church except giving 
her a Catholic spirit. When she has no audible voice for the peo- 
ple, a vain cry is raised for the increase of her Churches and the 
augmentation of her ministers, that she may extend the circle of her 
acknowle dged inefficiency. Men ask for religion and are answered 
by churches—they ask for bread and receive a stone. 

‘The material interests of the Church, alone, occupy the minds 
of statesmen, who appear to imagine that a false and lifeless theo- 
logy will gain purity by diffusion. The world is yearning for a 
higher spiritual civilization, and her recognised priesthood is endea- 
vouring either to restore the faith of the middle ages, or, at most, 
to merge the divine philosophy of Christ in the Reformation of 
Luther. When the spiritual wants and desires of the age are thus 
at variance with the inspirations of its anointed teachers, a vital 
and organic change in the national creed appears necessary and 
inevitable.” 


The most distinct statement which Mr. Foxton gives of 
his own view of Christianity is contained in the following 
passage. If it stood alone it would be unexception- 
able :— 


*<¢ God was,’ indeed, ‘ in Christ, reconciling the world unto him- 
self.” And but little deduction need be made from the rapturous 
language of Paul, who tells us that in him, ‘ dwelt all the fulness of 
the Godhead bodily.” In him was realised the ideal of Faith and 
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Love, that has been the burden of spiritual desire to the true prophets 
of every age ; and thus for eighteen hundred years has the Galilean 
peasant ruled the nations from his urn. A true faith and a pure 
love are the choicest gifts of God to the human soul, and they who 
have possessed these ‘ heavenly gifts’ have ever been the ‘ lights of 
the world.” The greatest boon that man thus endowed can confer 
on man is to restore his lost faith in the dignity and worthiness of 
human life—to show him an honourable and useful place in the 
universe—to give him an intelligent trust in a wise and beneficent 
Providence, instead of a despairing Atheism scantily covered by the 
dead forms of popular superstitions, and to make the heart’s desire 
something more than ‘arhapsody of words.’ ‘This was the glorious 
achievement of Christ for his age and nation, dimly seen through the 
mist of centuries, obscured by the exaggerations of his oriental d 
ciples, and the corruptions of a dogmatic theology.”—P. 66. 


Notwithstanding this glowing acknowledgment of ad- 
miration and discipleship, Mr. Foxton would appear care- 
fully to separate the supernatural from Christianity, whe- 
ther as an originating cause, or asa means of m: wnifestation. 
On the latter point he is express in the declaration, that 
miracles are per se incredible, and that the philosop hic 
mind is closed even to an examination of historical evi- 
dences of alleged anti-supernaturalism. On the former he 
is not so distinct, but the only impression that can be col- 
lected from his words is, that he regards Christ himself as 
a product of natural causes, even as Plato, or Milton, or 
Newton, or Dante, or Shakespeare, who were all inspired 
above their fellows. He does not deny the originality of 
Christ’s character, but reduces it to an intense realism. 
In all high and pure spiritual conceptions he thinks Christ 
was anticipated by Plato, and that the peculiar glory of 
Christianity is, that it is Platonism in life. He speaks as 
if in him human nature had not exhausted the fulness of 
its beauty, had not reached its true relations with God, and 
that future ages may look for another and a greater. If 
this be admitted, then imperfection is ascribed to Christ ; 
and if so, let the imperfection be pointed out. If this be 
admitted, then we have not yet attained our human image 
of God, and only as an approximation can he be spoken of 
as exhibiting the word made flesh, the divine in man. 
For the formation of Christ our Author does not attempt 
to account. He thinks it enough to mention such ano- 
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malous wonders as Shakspeare and Milton, and so falls 
into the fatal fallacy of confounding Genius with moral 
and spiritual perfectness, intellectual inspiration with en- 
tire union with God. As a revelation of the glory of God 
shining through a human life, where can we find a case 
that can even be brought into comparison? Who is to 
be named along with the Son of Man and the Son of 
God, as belonging to the same class? It is to be strangely 
insensible to his kind of Greatness, to the true divine in 
Christ, to talk, as presenting a parallel, of the inspirations 
of Genius. 

But notwithstanding our difference with Mr. Foxton on 
the true relations of Christ to God and Man, his book ap- 
pears to us to contain many just and profound views of the 
religious character of the present age, and its indications 
of progress. Before remarking on their contents in any 
detail, we may observe that he is somewhat fond of “ sea- 
soning” his pages “ with personal talk,” and that unfor- 
tunately he is generally in error when indulging in this 
objectless gossip. ‘Thus he uselessly revives the story that 
Hampden owed the suggestion of the Bampton Lectures 
to Blanco White, and as uselessly withdraws it—for there 
is truth in the report, though in no sense that would deny 
the merit to Hampden of having honestly thought out his 
own book. Again, he speaks of Blanco White, Newman, 
Arnold, Whately, and Hampden, as engaged together in 
gladiatorial displays of intellect, in the common room at 
Oriel. Now it happens that Blanco White did not know 
Arnold, and that Arnold did not know Newman. Once 
more, he speaks of “the Archbishop of Dublin as entertaining 
in his household the Deist White, as the tutor of his chil- 
dren,” and argues, that he must have known his Deism 
from the first. Now there never was a time, when Blanco 
White would have admitted the justness of any definition 
of Christianity that would have excluded himself. And 
ti:ere never was a time, when he was engaged as the tutor 
of the Archbishop of Dublin’s children. And there never 
was a time, when the Archbishop of Dublin would have in- 
vited him to remain within his household, if he had known 
him to bea Deist. The Archbishop was of opinion that 
he could not remain in such intimate fellowship with him 
even as a Unitarian, and discharge his duties to himself, 
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his family and his office. Again, our Author speaks of 
Strauss, and calls him the apostle of the rational theology 
of Germany, and says he was appointed to an ecclesiastical 
office, without alarming the evangelical piety of Geneva! 
What is the inducement to throw before the world personal 
matters of an irrelevant nature, on which a man is only 
half informed ? 

Mr. Foxton’s book opens with an inquiry into the present 
condition of the Churches, and the religious signs of the 
time. He perceives much movement, distress, inconsistency, 
vague strugglings and castings about, all growing out of 
a sort of felt, though not clearly apprehended, truth, “ that 
a vital and fruitful faith cannot repose on a merely dog- 
matic foundation.” There is no form of words so cunning 
that it can exhaust, express, and define the spiritual in- 
stincts of mankind. These overgrow any words, and put 
meanings of their own into any Creed, and will twist and 
expand, or limit and compress, Articles of faith, according 
to their own needs and shapings. There are persons who 
can find nothing damnatory in the Athanasian Creed itself. 
The words of the narrowest formula, framed to secure uni- 
formity, are as capable of diverse interpretations as the whole 
Bible without note or commentary, and will be as certain 
to receive such variety of interpretation, if the necessities 
of the intellects on which they are imposed require such 
relief. The consequence is that all supposed tests of or- 
thodoxy are purely imaginary, and even within the Church 
itself there is a creed, ‘as ‘unsettled as human opinion.” 
Out of this state of things arise modifications of popular 
doctrines, to adapt them to the growing intelligence and re- 
finement of the age. This is often an imse sible process, 
Those who are conducting it are not always aware how far 
their Reason is qualifying their Faith. The doctrine of 
the Atonement is not now what once it was in this Country, 
and could not be preached in its old shape without revolt- 
ing all educated men by its immoral representations of 
God’s character. Puseyism itself is not so much a revolt 
against Reason, as an honest confession that if Reason has 
any claims, popular Protestantism is a ridiculous mockery, 
built on false pretences, Popish, at least ecclesiastical, in 
heart, aud free and spiritual only in lip profession; and 
rather than be guilty of the daily lie of appearing to rest 
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satisfied with this sham reconciliation of Reason and Faith, 
it prefers to expose the mongrel mixture, and deems it 
more complimentary to its own individual Reason to con- 
sign it to the keeping of Authority, than to insult it with 
a hollow reverence that calls it free but knows it to be 
chained, that asks for its opinions but has prescribed all its 
answers,—answers which from the mouth of Authority may 
be legitimate, but from the lips of Reason could never 
come. This retreat to the arms of the Church is a candid 
avowal that a rational Theology is the only legitimate 
result of an honest Protestantism, and declaring the impos- 
sibility of all compromise, prefers for itself the affections 
and traditions of the Past, before the awful guidance of that 
inward light which conducts to a strange, even though it 
be to a better, Future.—And of the more dogmatic Churches 
there are motions and actions which, aiming to arrest 
Change and lay the unquiet spirit of thought, and of love 
revolting from the straitened bonds which creed forces upon 
Charity, are nothing but reactions against a growing hbe- 
ralism, signs of alarm and anger, violent attempts by out- 
ward force to chain the movements of an inward power. 
And even Evangelicism itself, as our Author justly observes, 
has a strong taint of rationalism, carries its seeds in its 
heart, inasmuch as it rejects all sacerdotal claims, and ap- 
peals to life within, to the power of imdividual ideas and 
convictions. Between a High Church that is daily offering 
some fresh witness that the rights of private judgment and 
the sufficiency of Scripture can never issue in Protestant 
orthodoxy, and a Low Church that abjures authority and 
Sacraments, and relies only on the intensest impulses of 
private belief, there seems room and scope enough for 
aith and Reason more and more to adjust their mutual 
claims, to reconcile laws of thought with spiritual instincts, 
and offer the resulting harmony to the world. 

To aid the development of such tendencies Mr. Foxton 
proceeds to expose the following dogmas of the popular 
theology, that the new spirit, through a clearer discern- 
ment of their irreconcileableness with itself, may the more 
readily cast them out,—viz. the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures ; the doctrines of Miracles and Prophecy ; the Pagan 
doctrine of the deity of Christ; and the fallacious idea of 
teaching Christianity by dogmatical Creeds and Articles. 
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He gives as a reason for omitting the doctrine of the 
Trinity from this list, his belief that “in the present tem- 
per of the world, it would be impossible to excite the 
feeblest interest in such a discussion beyond the cloisters 
of our Universities,” and his “ unwillingness to rekindle 
the ashes of an expiring superstition.” 

Against the inspiration of the Scriptures our Author 
argues weakly, on the ground that the literal acceptation 
of some passages would involve a contradiction. That may 
be, and yet the hteral acceptation not be the obvious one. 
“ T and the Father are one,” and, “the Father is greater 
than I;” or “ Peace I leave with you,” and “I came not 
to send peace, but a sword,”—are not so inherently obscure 
or irreconcileable, as to involve an imperfection of expres- 
sion inconsistent with the idea of inspiration. He is more 
successful when he appeals to the concessions, which the 
most inveterate scripturalists are compelled to make to the 
unanswerable demands of modern knowledge. He is even 
less successful, when he attempts to establish the fatal posi- 
tion that Christianity has given its sanction to immoral 
and inhuman principles. 


“The great mass of the civilised world, including every religious 
denomination, are vehemently protesting against the horrors of 
slavery, and branding it as a violation of the Divine law. But, on 
the supposition of the absolute sufficiency of the Scriptures, as an 
inspired, perpetual, and perfect moral law, this noblest enthusiasm 
of the age must be regarded by the believer as a spurious addition 
to the Divine Canon. Neither the Jewish nor Christian Scriptures 
contain, even by implication, the slightest condemnation of the sys- 
tem of slavery, and in fact both the Jewish and Christian law- 
giver appear to have recognised it as the normal condition of hu- 
man society.” —P. 52. 


Now against this extreme statement we have only to 
quote a previous passage from the Author himself, and the 
inconsistency, on his own argument, will dispose at least of 
his mspiration. 


“The Christian religion first ogmatically taught the universal 
equality of mankind in the sight of God, and, though it appended 
to the doctrine the precept of obedience to constituted authority, it 
is natural to suppose that, amongst a barbarous and oppressed mul- 


titude, the first would be well remembered, whilst the last was 
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often forgotten. The Christian religion was, in fact, a charter of 
freedom to the human race, and though it did not immediately an- 
nounce the civi? equality of mankind, it was easy to perceive that 
this, though the remote; must be the certain effect of its general 
diffusion.” —P. 31] 

Nor can the imperfection of Christ’s “ Ethics” be esta- 
blished by the assertion that they are comprised in the 
acknowledgment of the Divine authority of the Decalogue, 
with a more liberal interpretation of its precepts, and the 
quotation, for the corroboration, of the text, “ 1 am come, 
not to destroy the law, but to fulfil.’ For surely the 
“ fulfilling” here meant was not keeping, but completion 
and perfect development, even as the crysalis is fulfilled, 
not destroyed, when it expands wings of wondrous beauty, 
and glitters in the sunshine, and floats among the flowers. 
But Christ gave the world no system of Ethics; he gave 
it a life, and a spirit of life, not in inspired words, but in 
a divine mind whose outward expression, and whose inner 
power and grace, the human words of its witnesses have 
been found sufficient to preserve. The inspiration of 
Christ’s Mind our Author ranks with that of Zoroaster, 
Confucius, Paul, Mahomet, St. Bernard, Wickliffe, Luther. 
That the inspiration of all Minds must be of one kind we 
would not deny, for even in Christ there is no evidence of 
any inspiration that superseded his moral faculties, and 
made him independent of the efforts of his own will,—but 
we think there is a degree of inspiration, whether through 
the fuller grace of God, or a more entire faithfulness in 
himself, or both, which places him in a class by himself; 
and this inspiration appears not in systems of ethics, or in 
dogmatie truths, but in our Father’s divinest thoughts for 
our race manifested in His Son, in a perfected humanity 
which for the first time gave the world a true moral Image 
of God. Against the inspiration of writings the war is not 
difficult. With respect to the inspiration of Christ’s soul, 
we find it not very easy to collect our Author’s view. He 
would appear to confine it to those natural suggestions 
which come through the universal laws of thought and 
conscience, and imply no personal visitation of God. We 
protest, in passing, against his statement that Uuitarians, 
justly in Ais estimation, identify the Lloly Spirit with man’s 
Conscience. 
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In the chapter on Miracles and Prophecy, Mr. Foxton 
gives a view of Revelation which we willingly adopt. He 
sees in it “ nothing but an instrument of moral regenera- 
tion, and in the Christian Scriptures a simple history of 
its highest development.” But how does this view exclude 


the supernatural, or the special, from its origination? If 


all the miracles said to be wrought dy Christ were histori- 
rally doubtful, how would it follow that Christ himself was 
not a special product of God’s mind? Is he not the great, 
abiding, miracle himself ; to spiritual discernment so divine 
and heavenly that if he did not work the miracles, he left 
upon men’s souls such an impression of the supernatural, 
that they assigned them to him? But on this last suppo- 


sition, the miracles would not be real manifestations of 


Christ’s spirit, under conditions most difficult, but human 
conceptions of the manner in which he displayed and un- 
folded in action his heavenly mind ; and such a delinea- 
tion in a supernatural frame could not possibly be free 
from the imperfections of human thought. But the mira- 
cles of Christ are harmonious developments of his spirit 
and temper. Could this be so if they were myths and 
figments, the natural products of human wonder, reverence, 
and admiration? This has always appeared to us the 
permanent defence of the reality of Christ’s wonderful 
works; they fit him as easily as do his most common acts ; 
they reveal him, more perfectly indeed, yet one and the 
same. ‘I'hat miracles are not the evidence on which men 
now receive Christianity, does not settle the question, be- 
cause they may still be, and to many are, things which we 
accept on the evidence of Christianity. And, regarding 
Christianity as an instrument of spiritual regeneration there 
was one supernatural fact, the Resurrection, which mani- 
festly regenerated the disciples, made the Jewish faith im- 
possible to them, disabused them of Messiahnie expecta- 
tions, and raised them to the sphere of Christian concep- 
tions: and yet of this very miracle our Author speaks as 
if it had no object but to prove the resurrection of man- 
kind, and quotes Christ’s words to establish its futility for 
that purpose. Mr. Foxton desires to disprove the reality 
of the miracles, and yet save the credit of the narrators. 
This is possible ; but the manner in which he does so, sacri- 
fices the credit of Christ himself. What are we to make 
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of the following passage, if it be not, as we are inclined to 
think it is, a mere oversight, all that it implies not being 
clearly seen :— 


‘*On the whole, it is extremely probable that the populace who 
beheld the Gospel miracles were equally credulous with that which 
was imposed upon by the Nicene doctors; and without assuming 
the ‘ inspired’ character of the testimony to the Gospel miracles, we 
may suppose that the writers of the New Testament merely recorded 
the popular belief in the miracles performed—their own belief being 
in general accordance with that of the people.’”—P. 95. 


There is one remark on the moral effect of confounding 
a belief in miracles with Christian faith, in the spirit of 
which we altogether concur. 


“ Tlave those who believed most of the outward and sensible mira- 
cles of the Scriptures been those best versed in the divine philosophy 
of Christ, or most deeply impressed with his spirit? Credulity and 
ignorance, persecution and corruption, are found to be the peculiar 
vices of the Church in those ages when God is thus assumed to have 
been in an especial manner present to it, and the amount of miracles 
in the Christian Chureh will ever be found in an inverse ratio to its 
spiritual purity. The object of religion is to ‘bring us nearer to 
God,’ by realising the divine presence in the soul, and that inearna- 
tion of God in our flesh, of which Christ has furnished to mankind 
the brightest example in the history of the world. The miracles, by 
which the revelation of Christ is assumed to be illustrated, are sup- 
posed to have been, in darker ages, a means of converting a barba- 
rous people ; but to confound the faith in these supposed miracles 
with that higher faith in the teaching of Christ, to which they are 
said to have subserved, is, to say the least of it, to confound the 
means with the end.’”—P. 103. 


The worship of Christ as God, when philosophically in- 
terpreted, is, Mr. Foxton thinks, only the worship of moral 
beauty, of which he furnished the highest ideal. This cer- 
tainly is the best that can be made out of the Doctrine, 
but that the Doctrine ever grew out of this idea, is more 
than questionable. A “transition” may in this way be 
effected from a belief in the Deity to a belief in the Divi- 
nity of Christ, so as to satisfy the sentiment of Christian 
hearts, but it will not furnish either the history or the 
philosophy of the deification of Jesus. What can be meant 
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by throwing out such an assertion as the following, unsup- 
ported by a word of proof, yet, as we at least read the 
Gospels, in direct contradiction to the plainest evidence ?— 


“The populace of the Gospel era appears to have entirely per- 
verted the national and natural conception of the prophetical cha- 
racter and office, and, not content with assuming the communication 
of the Divine spirit to man, to have supposed that God himself, ina 
human form, had descended upon the earth. They believed that 
God was with them, not in a metaphorical, but in a literal, sense, 
and that the human nature of Christ was changed into the Divine, 
not by the communication of heavenly gifts, but by a miraculous 
manifestation of God himself, in the form of a man.”—P. 133. 


Yet after this gratuitous assertion, he proceeds in the 
next page to declare, that such a being cannot be an object 
of interest, sympathy, or faith to the human mind—that 
is, that a conception which grew out of the tendencies of 
the mind of an age had yet no close relations to it. This is 
not the only instance of see-sawing in Popular Christianity 
—and we are sometimes quite at a loss to tell whether it 
arises from imperfection of language, or from confusion of 
ideas. 

The language in which Christ himself speaks of his divi- 
nity our Author very justly interprets, and applies to 
human nature. 


“ By the side of the assertion of Christ, ‘I and the Father are 
one’ (which may be fairly interpreted as a general vindication of th 
Divine origin of man—the doctrine of Genesis), we should plac 
those other texts which clearly declare his desire to impart his divi- 
nity to all his true followers. ‘That they all may be one, as th 
Father, art in me;? and again, ‘1 in them, and thou in me, that 
they may be made perfect in one ;’ or again, ‘ All is yours, and ye 
are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’ Surely, these texts sufficiently 
indicate that the ‘ divinity’ of Christ was not an abnormal, but a 
natural gilt, communicable to the whole race of man, and discovered 


On 


in the pure depths of that heaven-instructed soul whose commission 
it was ‘ to seek and to save that which was lost.’””—P. 152 


) 


Yet a few pages after he accounts for our Lord’s view of 
his own divinity in this distressing way :— 
«The wild sublimity of human emotion, when the rapt spirit 


first feels the throbbings of the divine afilatus—when the first dawn 
of Divine truth, and the first ray of Divine love, pour into th 
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open soul, will at once explain and excuse the exulting language of 
the heaven-taught Galilean.”—P, 158. 


In the Chapter on Doctrines and Articles, the sources of 
the avidity of Mankind for a dogmatic and external reve- 
lation, and for a machinery of Salvation on whose distinctly 
conditioned workings they can rely with the exactitude of 
a legal compact or a physical law, are clearly and instruc- 
tively set forth. It is out of a deficiency of living Faith, 
of faith in God and in the Soul, that men crave after 
external terms of Salvation, conditions of safety, to which 
they know they can conform, and their reliance on which 
no tremors of spiritual anxiety need disturb. ‘This is the 
secret of the success of all material religions, not that they 
mean avowedly to bribe or to indulge the lower parts of 
our Nature, but that, not trusting Salvation to spiritual 
affections and endeavours, and to the faith of the heart in 
God, because these cannot be so guaged as to bring the 
Almighty towards them under the conditions of a bargain, 
they seek to reduce it to positive certainty, after the 
manner of a formal transaction,—on the conditions of 
certain specific Dogmata which they can profess,—or cer- 
tain Sacramental forms which they can observe,—or certain 
ascetic practices which they can unerringly discharge,— 
no place being left for the fears of humility, or the meek 
imploring trusts of filial love, for they have entered into an 
express agreement with God, and they hold His bond. 
The great want of the Christian world is the want of filial 
faith. Men build up dreadful securities against God by 
most awful Doctrines,—because they do not trust Him. 
Yet the roots of Religion and the fruits of it must ever be 
of the same essence and nature. We cannot enter into 
filial relations with God through legal instruments, nor 
regard Him in his spiritual, fatherly, infinitely tender and 
pitying character by seeking protections against him. 
Deep faith in his Goodness is the first movement of 
Christ’s peculiar spirit in us,—the first principle of our 
higher life, prior even to the conviction of Sin, and until 
we feel that, no new element of righteousness has entered 
into us; we are yet in our sins; we are under the school- 
master and the law, not having confidence in the spirit of 
Grace. ‘The saving principle in human Nature 1s that 
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which the Gospel calls the spirit of life working from 
within, as contrasted with the Law of Commandments 
working from without. So long as any man’s obedience 
to God is only his acquiescence in a law prescribed to him 
by a superior power, he is not a Christian in the sponta- 
neity of his love, and the unforced aspirations of his soul. 
It is the inward desire, the sentiment of a divine Nature 
made for holiness and perfection, which sets free from the 
bondage of law, and introduces the loving liberty of God’s 
children. The only essential question respecting practical 
Christianity is simply, has it done this for us? Has it 
awakened this sentiment, and established this relation ? 
That which the Law could not do, the Son of God has 
done,—namely,touch human Nature with a divine affection, 
stir the spirit of life, show a perfect heart, and a perfect will, 
in Man, and so condemn in the flesh. This is the great 
Saviour power. It is like the influence imparted when we 
feel the personal contact of a calm, tender, wise, strong 
and holy mind: a virtue goes out from it: our lower life, 
with all its littleness and miseries, dies for the time,—we 
are healed, raised, and transfigure a. As often as we are 
truly brought within the attraction of Christ’s mind, this 
spirit is quickened, and the seeds of his goodness strike 
root in our hearts. So strongly did St. Paul feel the 
necessity of the sparks of divine life, that are latent in us, 
being kindled by the quickening touch of Christ’s living 
power, that when he says, ‘the spirit giveth life,’ he 
adds in immediate connection, ‘now the Lord is that 
spirit.’ Mr. Foxton has truly indicated, though there is 
much in the passage in which literally we do not concur, 
that it is in the absence of these personal relations to God 
and Christ that a selfish regard for spiritual safety calls in 
the legal securities of Creeds, § Sacraments, and conditions 
of Salvation ;—and that often the less a man has of Trust 
the more does he insist on the necessity of Doctrines and 
Articles ;-—the less he has of life and security within, the 
more is he a stickler for that authoritative teaching, and 
instrumental salvation, and vicarious Religion, on which, to 
use an expression that well enough conveys ‘the deadness 
and unreality of the case, his faith and his hope are pinned. 


The doctrines of Christianity must be tested (and such as- 
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suredly will be their fate in the present age) by an application of 
them to the philosophy of our moral life; and those which conduce 
neither to our spiritual development nor moral progress must be 
rejected as the offspring of fanaticism or corruption. The trust of 
mankind in written revelations, and a dogmatic theology, arises 
from the universal desire of spiritual knowledge, combined with 
the want of courageous and sustained exertion in the pursuit of it— 
from our indolence, our sensuality—our want of faith in the powers 
and privileges of the soul. A written revelation is a royal road to 
the deepest mysteries of the spiritual life, it ‘tells our fortune’ in 
the dim and visionary future—saves us the toil of thought, and 
enables us to depute to others the painful privileges of the intellect, 
which we want the courage and virtue to vindicate for ourselves. 
The indolent, the ignorant, and the sensual, are ever distinguished 
| for the extent of their formal, and the narrowness of their real 
belief. It is far easier to those who have been systematically 
taught that there is both danger and difficulty in the exercise 
of the intellect, to believe in the teaching of the Church than 
in the direct inspiration of God. But let us hope that the intel- 
lectual character of the present age will enable it to burst the bonds 
of its spiritual slavery..... It is, no doubt, beginning to be felt that 
many of those doctrinal distinctions that excite the strife and 
inspire the mutual hatred of contending sects are really non-essen- 
tial to the vital character of the religion of Christ, even though 
they may have been the controversial battle-field of his immediate 
followers : and he who first exclaimed, ‘ Not Paul, but Jesus,’ struck 
upon a chord whose vibrations will hereafter be felt by every 
rational Christian throughout the world.”—P, 167. ; 





In Mr. Foxton’s view, the dogmas of the popular Theology 
are only the fanatical perversions of spiritual instincts : and 
this is unquestionably true ; but we cannot admit him to be 
a just expounder of the instincts which are the roots of the 
Doctrines. Thus instead of tracing the doctrine of Original 
Sin to a deep-felt sense of feebleness in the contemplation 
of a holy goodness with which God inspires us, and which 
we have daily cause to know that without divine help we 
cannot reach, he resolves it into the philosophical abstrac- 
tion of a rudimentary condition, perfect in itself, but im- 
perfect in relation to the whole history and destinies of 
the man. This is to obliterate the distinct elements of sin 
and freedom in man—driven to take refuge in the idea of 
utter corruption, so maddened is he with the consciousness 
of his own guiltyand discordant state—and instead of tracing 
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the dogma of Depravity to the instinct of a wilful imper- 
fection, it is to deny the existence of the instinct in any 
sense that is not quite unmoral. 


‘Man is in an imperfect and rudimentary condition in reference to 
the whole of his destinies ; but absolutely pertect, like every other 
work of God, in regard to his present and immediate condition, as 
occupying a place in a system of moral progress. The bud is thus im- 
perfect in reference to the flower, and the flower in reference to the 
fruit: but still the ad, the wresry and the fruit, are absolutely per- 
fect in themselves, and fully satisfy the conditions of their being. The 
same law of development may as fairly applied to the intellec tual and 
moral nature of man, and can be clearly traced in his spiritual his- 
tory. ‘The various stages through which the mind progresses, from 
the lowest animalism to the highest spirituality—from the grovellings 

f selfishness and impurity to the purest ideal of faith and love, re- 


ni the ordinary and natural developments of the moral nature.” 
—P. 173. 


This is a gross pantheism in which man disappears, in 
which the sense of sin is lost, for the human will is extin- 
guished,—and the God who is left works through impure pro- 
cesses, gratuitously too, for there is no Will but his own— 
no moral freedom to be reverenced in man which offers an 
explanation of Evil. Yet in strange inconsistency with his 
own doctrine, Mr. Foxton most justly exposes the immoral 
effects of the popular doctrine. 


“ But let us regard the influence of the popular doctrine of 
‘Original Sin’ on the development of the moral life in our various 
relations, civil and social. In every sense it is a ‘ Gospel of des- 
pair,” weakening the springs of all moral exertion, and checking the 
progress of human improvement. It destroys the faith of mankind 
in the power of principles, and tends to a base and cowardly confor- 
mity to the corruptions of the world. The sins, the sorrows, and 
the oppression of mankind, are regarded as a necessary part of the 
Divine economy. It corrupts, at once, the public and the private 
conscience. It assumes, that the moral and social —_ which are, 
in fact, gradually disappearing before the march of civilization, con- 
stitute the normal condition of the human race. If the political 
philosopher complains that, in the richest country in the world, two 
millions of human beings are pining in workhouses, or living on 
public charity—that, in some shape or other, one half the world have 
become the almoners of God’s bounty for the other—that the luxurious 
and indolent classes are actually being destroyed by sensuality and 
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abundance, as effectually as the poor are being decimated and degraded 
by the sufferings of poverty and the crimes of ignorance—he is re- 
minded of the Divine revelation, that ‘ the poor shall never cease out 
of the land,’ and that sorrow, sin, and shame, are the appointed in- 
heritance of the sons of Adam.”—P. 177. 


In Mr. Foxton’s estimate of living Faith as the only 
efficient antidote to the dogmatizing and schismatical spirit 
of Theology, we must express our hearty sympathy. He 
often touches a deep and fruitful truth with a power and 
fulness that leave nothing to be desired,—except that he had 
taken the trouble to harmonize all his thoughts. He has 
read many of the modern speculations which the free and 
earnest spirit of the day is throwing forth, and through 
natural affinity he has taken up many of their leading ideas, 
but he has developed no connected views out of his own 
consciousness. 


“The vast idea of an universal faith is evidently the burden of 
the Christian Scriptures, but how little has it been realized in the 
history of any Church that has hitherto existed in the world! The 
foundation of our faith is in our consciousness—this is the true basis 
of a Catholic creed, for to this alone will the awakened souls of men 
at last appeal. The truth of Christianity to every individual mind 
depends on its being the true interpreter of this inner conviction. 
‘This,’ says Fichte, ‘is no verbal distinction, but a true and deep 
one, pregnant with the most important consequences to my character. 
Let me for ever hold fast by it. All my conviction is but faith, and 
it proceeds from the heart, and not from the understanding. Knowing 
this [ will enter into no dispute, for I perceive that in this way 
iothing can be gained. I will not suffer my conviction to be dis- 
turbed by it, for its source lies higher than all disputation. 1 
will not attempt by reasoning to press my conviction upon others.’ — 
How often must the beautiful language of A’Kempis occur to every 
sincere and spiritual mind, when harassed with these vain janglings 
of theology, ‘Oh God! who art the truth, make me one with Thee 
in everlasting love! I am weary of reading, I am weary of hearing 
—in Thee alone is the sum of my desires. Let all teachers be silent, 
let the whole creation be dumb before Thee, and do Thou only speak 
to my Soul.’”—P. 192-5 j 


The conclusion of Mr. Foxton’s book, his practical advice 
to his brother clergymen who may believe as little of the 
Church Theology as he believes himself, is inexpressibly 
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painful and disgusting. To find a man counselling dis- 
honesty, and publicly gibbetting himself, so utterly is his 
conscience muffled, is a most melancholy spectacle. He has 
lived so long in a false conformity that he has lost all sen- 
sibility to its hollowness, its direct violation of positive en- 
gagements and trusts. The paid and sworn servant of a 
Church that professes to have an authoritative teaching, he 
does not even perceive the guilt of remaining within her 
bosom with purposes and convictions opposed to his solemn 
Oath, and subversive of the Institution as whose appointed 
Minister he stands before the world; he is not even aware 
of the infamy he draws upon himself by inviting the 
Ministers of the Established Religion to hold her pulpits 
with the view of draining her Formularies of their obvious 
meaning, and designedly infusing another. We would 
rather have the darkest bigotry that is only honest, than 
such immoral enlightenment as this. We do not charge 
Mr. Foxton with conscious dishonesty, for he trumpets his 
want of shame, but with an inability to perceive, in this 
particular matter, what is honest and what is dishonest. 
Nothing that he has said against Articles, Establishments, 
and Creeds, is so damning as this manifestation of their 
moral effect upon himself. Nothing that he has said against 
the Church of England conveys so strongly the impression 
of her rottenness, as this declaration of his belief that there 
are men to be found, and these he calls her purest and her 
best, who will wear her livery with the deliberate pur- 
pose of sapping her life. What an answer, not a logical 
one we admit, has he furnished every honest Clergyman to 
the reasonings of his own book! We do not remember 
so strange an exhibition, as the public delivery of the fol- 
lowing advice to ministers of Religion who find that they 
are required by their Oath to teach what they do not believe, 
coupled with the naive declaration that it is proposed as a 
means of purifying the priesthood, and excluding from the 
sacred band, the faithless, the feeble, and the insincere. 


“Of the ministering clergy I require, alone, that they suffer, as 
far as possible, that ‘judgment should go by default,’ where they 
have no rational plea for the defence of an insignificant rite or obso- 
lete form. If the Church will not speak the truth, let her, at least, 
be silent. If she will not inform, if she fears to enlighten the con- 
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sciences of her hearers, let her at least cease to mystify and deceive 
them. The concession I require is far less than her bigotted sup- 
porters are willing to believe ; for her auéhority is hourly decreasing, 
and every attempt to restore it but hastens its decline. I demand 
nothing more than the silence of ecclesiastical authority, where it has 
no jurisdiction,—that it cease to dogmatise where it has no longer the 
power to coerce. I would not des/roy the corrupt religious system 
under which we are living, but, by removing the extraneous support, 
allow it to die a natural death; thus making way for the free ex- 
pression of those spiritual instincts which produce the real and sig- 
nificant cultus of every nation. The language of our forms no 
longer describes the actual feelings and wants of the worshippers, 
except in the expression of those general sentiments of natural re- 
ligion which are common to all times ; and its hold on the affections 
of the people (if hold it has) is founded on a sickly sentiment for 
antiquity alone. It is thus, by for ever looking back, that the Church 
neglects her office as the leader of Christian civilization, and allows 
the world to outgrow her ordinances, and neglect her instructions. 
To the best and purest of her ministers, her cumbrous and antiquated 
machinery is daily becoming more and more an incumbrance and a 
snare, and the brightest ornaments of her communion are those who 
virtually renounce their allegiance to her laws. 

“The honest defenders of the spirituality of the Church amongst 
her clergy are simply called upon openly to profess what so many of 
them secretly believe. Let no honest preacher any longer continue 
to teach what he believes to be unreal and untrue, even though it 
may be consecrated by the formularies of the Church. Let the people, 
at least, be freed from the burden of rites and ceremonies no longer 
significant, or which have a positive tendency to divert their minds 
from the spiritual objects of their faith. Let them no longer be 
taught that the imposition of hands can convey the gift of the Holy 
Ghost—that the water in Baptism can wash away our sins, or that 
the Eucharist is more than a commemorative rite. The abrogation 
of rites and ceremonies, confessedly obsolete or actually pernicious, 
would be at least a step towards a more earnest and genuine belief. 

“The clergy who shall thus vindicate their principles have really 
little to fear from the severity of episcopal authority. In every 
sense is the corrupted Church divided against itself. Rural deans 
are petitioning the legislature for security for the faith of their 
bishops, and whole parishes for staying the episcopal crusade against 
seceding clergymen,”’—P. 223. 


We have here, too, another example of Mr. Foxton’s in- 
consistency. He tells us that Clergymen who vindicate 
their principles, by defecating the Articles and the Sacra- 
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ments they have engaged to preach and administer pure and 
entire, have little to fear from the Bishops. Now he had 
just been relating the case of “Gorham v. The Bishop of 
Exeter,” a case of defecated Sacrament avenged by a 
Bishop, and he here adds even in the same paragraph, that 
the clergy are jealously watching the faith of the Bishops, 
and the Bishops jealously watching the faith of the clergy. 
Mr. Foxton indeed hints in the last clause of our quota- 
tion, that itis more difficult for a heretic clergyman honestly 
to withdraw than dishonestly to remain, preaching what he 
pleases. 


































Arr. VI.—BERGHAUS’ PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


Dr. Heinrich Berghaus’ Physikalischer Atlas, &c. 90 Maps. 
Vols. I. and II. 1845-1848. Justus Perthes, in Gotha. 

Physical Geography. By Mary Somerville. 2 Vols. Mur- 
ray: 1848. 


Tue design of a Physical Atlas is to supply the deficiencies 
of the common maps in the description of the surface of 
the earth. These show, and the surface of the paper allows 
no more, the situation of mountains, roads, rivers, and 
oceans, the political divisions of nations, and the course of 
commerce. But this is only a bare outline of our geo- 
graphy. 

We should attempt to paint on the Map the particulars 
of whatever exists, lives, or grows upon the earth; as the 
locality of plants, the soils and climate necessary for their 
growth; the animals which inhabit various countries; the 
tides and cycles of winds, and waves, and storms; whatever 
of material power environs our lives, and influences our 
destiny ; and the various races, religions, and governments 
of Mankind. 

But as it is impossible to pourtray all these on one map 
(as any one would discover, by endeavouring thus to paint 
the particulars of his own residence), a series of maps is 
necessary, each devoted to a particular science. These 
form a Physical Atlas. The manner in which the rocks of 
a country are indicated by a geological map exactly ex- 
plains the way in which the facts of other sciences are re- 
presented. ‘To obtain, therefore, a clear and full under- 
standing of the principal characteristics of the Globe, or of 
any individual country, from a Physical Atlas, the maps of 
the various sciences must be consulted in succession. By 
this means the labour of scientific study is much lessened, 
though not altogether removed. For no one will expect to 
digest in a short survey the information Dr. Berghaus has 
arranged in twenty years; and, of course, physical maps 
can only be made of those countries where men of science 
have made the necessary observations, But as a great part 
2M2 
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of the earth has been visited by intelligent travellers, the 
materials for a good, though not a perfect, Atlas may be 
collected .* 

The eight sciences which Dr. Berghaus has illustrated 
are as follows :— 

1. Meteorology and climatography (that is, the varying 
distribution of heat, wind, rain, storm and climate over 
the earth). , 

2. Hydrology and hydrography (which treats of rivers, 
and the tides and currents of the sea). 

3. Geology, the mountain chains, voleanoes and rocks 
of the earth. 

The Magnetism of the earth. 

The Geography of Plants, showing the various spots 
where the most useful and remarkable vegetable produc- 
tions are found. 

The Geography of Animals, showing the distribution 
of beast and fowl in various climates.t 

7. Anthropography, showing the distribution of the 
various races of men, the locality of their diseases, their 
different modes of clothing, and a slight sketch of the 
locality of different religions, governments, civilisation and 
modes of occupation. 

8. Ethnography, a most important series of nineteen 
maps, showing the various nations of the world, and the 
various races which are grouped together in the principal 
empires. These are of indispensible 1 value to the historian 
of past or present events and revolutions. 

The student who first opens this series of maps cannot 
avoid rejoicing as though he had obtained what the poet 


* We are glad to observe that Dr. Berghaus has avoided as much as pos- 
sible the technical words of science in his maps, and we hope we may be here 
allowed to express our protest against the pedantry which veils all the results 
of knowledge in Greek and Latin words. Other works, as well as maps, are 
for the instruction of the ignorant; but those who are most ignorant are de- 
terred by a long array of harsh and almost unpronouncable words, from the 
most necessary studies. To speak of the knowledge of wind 
rain and climate, is to our apprehension shorter, as well as more expressive, 
than to speak of the sciences of meteorology and climatography, of hydrology 
and hydrography. Greek was for the Greek. Before knowledge can pene 
trate our masses, it must be given to them in English. 

+ By a curious omission, Theis is no map of the distribution of fishes, ot 
of insects or shells. It may be that the revolutions of the continent have put 


4 premature close to the work. 
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desired—ein tiefer blick in der natur—a deeper insight into 
the mysteries of nature ; for the elements of knowledge, 
previously scattered, being thus clearly stated and brought 
together in unexpected relationships, shine out with fresh 
splendour and a re-assuring certainty. 

It is reproached, in the present age, that men revive in 
other forms that worship of Nature which gave birth to 
Idolatry; for no Pagan, worshipping the Earth as the 
“ Mother of all,” looked with more delight upon her bosom 
than the modern poet, artist, or man of refined science ; 
and no eastern sage watching the stars drank in their bril- 
liance with more ecstasy than the modern astronomer who 
calculates their cycles and ages. But, im truth, the re- 
proach should be our glory. The primal curse in our day 
is uprolled. We do worship Nature, the garment of God, 
and we ought to do it profoundly. We would quarrel with 
the times, not for reverencing the glorious forms of Matter, 
but because some are ashamed, and others sneer. Thus 
we, forsooth, have discovered that there are spots upon the 
sun—that orb which ancient Pllosophy pronounced inca- 
pable of spot or stain; dehghted with the discovery, the 
ignorant and the unworthy laugh, and every one rejoices 
as if he himself had gained a victory over the sun. In 
other cases, an impertinent and conceited familiarity mars 
the true reverence due to science; and we may learn a 
lesson from the idolaters who bent in awe-struck worship 
before the processes of physical nature, and cease our 
childish pleasure in viewing the occasional deformities 
which exist in her kingdom, and turn rather to seek ac- 
quaintance with the all-perfect, harmonious, and divine 
power which circulates through all. 

The maps of Dr. Berghaus display the immensity of 
Nature, and not merely instruct, but add a new dignity to 
the pursuit of knowledge. Let the superficial and butterfly 
student, who looks at science that he may discover some- 
thing strange to wile away an idle hour and to give a fillip 
to his languid emotions, open this work, and he will quickly 
ascertain that Nature does not choose to be worshipped, 
except by earnest scholars, and that the mystery of her 
union with the Eternal Spirit is for ever shut out from the 
indolent and the scorner. 

The rank which Physical Geography has obtained of late 
years is chiefly due to the labours and genius of Humboldt. 
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His descriptions of the scenery and productions of tropical 
America are the unapproachable models on which other 
writers have endeavoured to form their works. That 
country, indeed, is worthy of the genius of the writer. 
The stupendous table-lands of the Andes, which, unde 
the tropic sun, supply a climate favourable to the European 
race, have at their base the wonders of the forests of the 
Amazon, while far above them tower the snows which 
cover the summits of extinct or still active volcanoes. It 
is the very paradise of science, where every climate, from 
the Pole to the Equator, may be found in the compass of 
a few miles, and where all the powers in Nature’s labora- 
tory are in constant and never-ceasing operation. Thi 
very dangers of scientific exploration may be here avoided. 
The mountains are a refuge from the deadly climate of the 
plain; and 10,000 feet above the sea, populous cities 
afford the advantages of European civilization. It is no 
wonder, then, that this is the best described portion of the 
globe, and that Humboldt’s works are the favourite rest- 
ing place of the instructor in Science. Whenever we take 
up a work on South America, the influence of his genius is 
seen in giving a temporary brilliance to the style and in- 
terest to the description. Of this even Mrs. Somerville is 
an example, though so clear and elegant a writer appa- 
rently required no aid from others ; yet Humboldt’s genius 
irradiates ber own, as will be seen in the following extracts, 
which we give to show also more fully what is meant by 
Physical Geography :— 

“No language can describe the glory of the forests of the Ama- 
zons and Brazil, the endless variety of form, the contrasts of colow 
and size: there even the largest trees bear brilliant blossoms ; 
scarlet, purple, blue, rose colour, and golden yellow, are blended 
with every possible shade of green. Majestic trees, as the bombax 
ceiba, the dark-leaved mora, with its white blossoms, the fig, cashew, 
and mimosa tribes, which are here of unwonted dimensions, and a 
thousand other giants of the forest, are contrasted with the graceful 
palm, the delicate acacia, reeds of a hundred feet high, grasses of 
forty, and treeferns in myriads. Passifloree and slender-creepers 
twine round the lower plants, while others, as thick as cables, climb 
the lofty trees, drop again to the ground, rise anew and stretch from 
bough to bough, wreathed with their own leaves and flowers, and 
studded with the vividly-coloured blossoms of the orchides. An 
impenetrable and everlasting vegetation covers the ground ; decay 
and death are concealed by the exuberance of life; the trees ar 
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loaded with parasites while alive ; they become masses of livin: 
plants when they die.” —Vol. i. p. 121. 


Many have imagined that the Earth was made for Man 
because he feeds on it ; at that rate the following descrip- 
tion will prove that man was made for the Musquito :— 


“The Musquito and Culex are spread over the world more gene- 
rally than any other tribe. It is the torment of men and animals 
from the Poles to the Equator, by night and by day. ....... One 
species, which is very small, appears in such clouds, in parts of 
Hungary, that it is not possible to breathe without swallowing many 
even cattle and children have died from them... . The account 
given by Baron Humboldt (of the rivers of tropical America) i 
really fearful: at no season of the year, at no hour of the day or 


night, can rest be found ; whole districts of the Upper Orinoco are 


WW 
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deserted on account of these insects. New species follow one another 
with such precision, that the time of day or night may be known ac- 
curately from their humming noise, and from the different sensations 
of pain the different poisons produce. The only respite is the interval 
of a few minutes between the departure of one gang and the arrival 
of their successors, for the species do not mix. On some parts of 
the Orinoco the air is one dense cloud of poisonous insects to the 
height of twenty feet.” 


The persecution of Man by the Musquito might be 
Nature’s retaliation for the wanton destruction of her 
favourites by dog and gun. 

It requires a strong and cultivated imagination to con- 
ceive, from description, the appearance of those countries 
which the reader has never seen. Many, indeed, are 
totally unable to do so. Hence the uses of travel. Yet 
again, many who have not stirred from their fire-sides 
know more of the Earth than those who have wandered far 
and wide on its surface with ignorant or unobservant 
minds. The mind must be instructed before it can know 
rightly how to observe. Dr. Berghaus’ Atlas would prove 
inestimable in teaching that knowledge, or in enabling the 
reader to follow the descriptions of a traveller. The diffi- 
culty of making others understand by ear the nature of 
that which is addressed to the eye, we now feelingly expe- 
rience. To describe a series of maps is, perhaps, more 
difficult than to draw pictures of land and sea from the 
reality ; and the value of a map, like that of a picture or « 
statue, can only be understood by viewing the original. 
We beg, therefore, our reader’s indulgence while we intro- 
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duce Dr. Berghaus to him, to answer, first of all, some of 
our favourite national questions concerning the weather. 

Oue of the most striking of the maps, on this subject, 
is a Rain Map of the Globe, which marks by shades the 
different quantities of rain that fall in various localities. 
The deserts of Asia, Africa, America, and Australia, are 
left white, as rainless spots, where the earth cannot raise 
her fruits. One is astonished to sce the’large surface of 
the earth which is thus marked. From the west of Africa 
to the confines of China, more than 120° of longitude, is 
a continuous tract of desert, broken only where it is 
crossed by the Nile and the Euphrates and the lofty 
mountains of the North Himalayah. The situation of 
Deserts has as important an influence over men as the si- 
tuation of seas. Those who fear the spread of Russian in- 
fluence over Asia may remark that the deserts of Tartary 
and of Persia must bound her ambition there. And the 
want of rain seems to have condemned the interior regions 
of California to a barrenness for which no gold can com- 
pensate. It is remarkable that immediately South of the 
desert of the Sahara (which is desert because no rain falls), 
is the most moist climate in the world. There the myste- 
rious Nile and Niger take their rise, draining East and 
West a country so deadly with heat and moisture that 
the European can hardly breathe its atmosphere and live. 

An inspection of the map deprives us of those fears 
sometimes entertained, that the Nile may cease to rise and 
fertilize its valley. The periodical rains falls heavily in 
every part of Central Africa, and this river alone drains an 
inealeulable surface: till, therefore, the sun shall cease to 
draw water from the ocean, and the trade winds to drive 
the clouds over the land, the Nile will rise obedient to un- 
failing laws, and spread its strip of green throngh conti- 
nents of barren rock and sand. 

Water being a prime essential of vegetable and animal 
life, where this most abounds the earth is usually most 
fertile. This is illustrated in the tropics, where the pro- 
digious rains, no less than the heat of the sun, cause all 
vegetation to appear in its most gigantic and luxuriant 
form. 

In considering, too, the climate and the destinies of 
Judea, its situation as a land bounded on every side but 
the north by deserts of sea or sand should be noticed. 
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The bearing of this in understanding the history of the 
people and the magnificent descriptions of nature in the 
Psalms is most important. 

We may notice that it is a remarkable and apparently 
unaccountable circumstance that im the southern Hemi- 
sphere, where the ocean so much predominates and the 
sun and wind have such luxurious space to suck up clouds, 
almost all the land is left desert for want of rain in Aus- 
tralia and the Southern parts of Africa and America. 

The Rain Map of Europe is in itself worthy of a most 
particular study. Our continent is the only one in which 
no place is barren from want of water. But the showers 
fallin different periods of the year according to the locality, 
so that the continent is divided into three irreguli ly 
shaped districts, according as the rain falls principally ll 
summer, autumn, or winter. So that any one who a 
to enjoy as much as possible cloudless skies might spend 
his spring in Spain, his summer in France, his autumn in 
Germany, and his winter in Rome—thus avoiding the 
rainy season in every country. It is well known that the 
unfading green and the fertile pastures of England owe 
their value to the continual rains which renew their 
growth through every season. We cannot have incompa- 
tible advantages ; and while the Italian, coming from a cli- 
mate where there are only 90 rainy days, compl: uns of our 
climate, which has from 150 to 5 200, we may justly answer 
that abundant rains are as necessary to the fertility of the 
soil as the genial warmth of the sun. Contrary, however, 
to universal prejudice, England is not the most rainy por- 
tion of Europe. Coimba in Portugal, the High Alps, the 
South of Norway, and the North of Scotland, bear away 
the bell. As is natural, the Western Coast of Europe is 
the best watered, and the quantity gradually diminishes 
till we meet the desert steppes of Central Asia. 

The Rain Map of Europe should be studied in connec- 
tion with the Heat Map, in order that the various climates 
may be understood. In the South of Portugal the winter 
is as hot as an English summer, so that by an easy jour- 
ney an invalid may enjoy a medium temperature, and never 
know except by report the horrors of extreme heat or frost. 
Thus the wonders of reality outvie all the tales of Paradise ; 
and if contentment could only be found on earth, no other 
gift is wanting. 
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The blessed influences of warmth and rain make the 
West of Europe so much more desirable than the East for 
the habitation of Man, that that alone may account for 
the constant rush of Nomadic nations towards the Western 
shore. But for the barriers of the Black Sea and the 
Caspian, Europe might have been still oftener desolated, 
and hordes like those of Attila might be now contending 
for the fertile plains of Germany and France. 

The Wind Charts of the Globe and the Atlantic supply 
the third element to be considered in the investigation of 
climate. In our Zone the Western winds prevail. But 
we must refer to the maps themselves for these and other 
particulars, how 

Die Stiirme brausen um die Wett 

Vom Meer auf’s Land, vom Land auf’s Meer 
Und bilden wiithend eine Kette 

Der tiefsten Wirkung rings umher.’’ 


Besides those which are strictly scientific there is a very 
interesting map of the Isthmus of Panama; giving de- 
tailed plans of the three rival routes across the Isthmus, 
together with elevations showing the comparative heights 
to be crossed by a road or canal from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. From this the superiority of the route by the lake 
of Nicaragua is sufficiently evident. It passes, however, 
through an extraordinary series of volcanoes, whose giant 
forces might occasionally prove as destructive to the tra- 
veller as once were the robbers’ nests which overhang the 
Rhine. But probably the maps which would be most 
universally interesting are those devoted to Anthropo- 
graphy and Ethnography, that is to say, to the various 
races and nations of mankind. 

The extreme importance of the information thus brought 
together as supplementary to the common atlas would 
appear especially from a reference to the maps of Austria, 
Turkey, and Russia. In the map of Austria the different 
colours given to the German, Slavonic, Italian, and Mag- 
yar races, sufficiently pot out the source of those des- 
perate wars of which that empire has been the scene. 
This map was prepared, if not published, in February 
1845. Dr. Berghaus’ note on it shows the deep penetra- 
tion the preparation of it gave him into the affairs of that 
empire :— 
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‘It—the Austrian empire—is a very variegated medley of nation 
alities, differing in manners, customs and civilization ; among which 
the Slavonic is the most powerful in geographical extension and po- 
pulation.” 

“The political structure which has been raised by the agglomera- 
tion of nations in the Austrian monarchy is most skilfully erected. But 
all the artifice of men is interwoven with the u nehanging laws of 
nature, and the strongest house falls when its possessors do not care 
fully watch over and repair the injuries of time. After the fall begins 
the hard task of rebuilding, or the empty place will be left till anoth« 
comes to win for himself @ right, which, in new political law, may 
be called historical. The contemplation of this map may give rise to 
many reflections on the past and the future. Let every one considei 
for himself.” 


Dr. Berghaus little thought that four years would test 
his politic al fore sight. The re-building of the fabric pro- 
mises to be a difficult undertaking. 

A glance at the map of Turkey shows the slight hold 
which the conquering Mohammedans have over their sub- 
ject Christian population. The red which marks thie 
Turkish colonies is very thinly dotted over the green and 
yellow of the Greek and Slavonian races. Among a part 
of the Albanians alone the doctrines of Mahomet have 
taken the place of the Christian faith ; the wide extent of the 
rest appears occupied with the Servian, Bulgarian, Wallach, 
aud Greek races, whose differences in habits and language 
seem alone to give the Turks the power to rule over them. 
Should Russian influence now rouse these tribes against 
the Porte, a map, marking the seats of the different popu- 
lations, will be absolutely necessary to the understanding 
of the events of the day. 

The maps of Austria and Turke y, showing the immense 
proportion of Slavonic population cont ined in these states, 
illustrate the extraordinary and otherwise unaccountable 
influence which Russia possesses over those governments. 

The nations of Western Europe, immersed in their own 
intrigues, thought lightly of the Slavonic race till the 
Russians shook off the Tartar yoke, and at last, under 
Peter the Great, opened themselves a way to intercourse 
with more civilised regions. To do them justice, their 
so-called conquering progress has been, principally, the 
uniting under one head, of the various branches of the 
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Slavonic race, rescuing some from Turkey and others from 


Sweden. Many of the Slavonic tribes of the East of 


Europe naturally look upon union with Russia as their 
national resurrection, and particalarly in Turkey as the 
triumph of the Greek Church over Mohammedanism. 
Hence her moral power, which is undeniable ; but which, 
by the terms of its existence, must cease, when Russia 
comes into contest with German, Wallach, Greek or 
Turkish nations. Yet, if it be granted that the Slavonic 
race has as much right to freedom, nationality, and con- 
quest, as any other, the want of foundation for many of the 
reproaches made against Russia will be evident from the 
inspection of the map and the statistics of the nation. The 
population of the Russian empire is 62,000,000, which are 
thus distributed :— 


Russians who have thrown off the yoke of 


Tartars, Turks, Poles, and Swedes . . 40,000,000 
Slavonic tribes reared from the Swedes and 

Turks . ; R R R : : 2,000,000 
Subdued Poles . , : . R : 8,000,000 


Slavonians 50,000,000 
Subject population in Asia and Europe . 12,000,000 





Total 62,000,000 


Now let this be compared with the statement of the 
British Empire, the population of which is about 
171,000,000, the one-fifth part of the human race. 


Ruling race in the British Isles . ‘ ; 18,000,000 
In the Colonies, at most. ; ; f 2 000,000 
Subdued Celts in British Isles . ; , 9,000,000 

29,000,000 


Subject population composed of Germans, 
Dutchmen, Frenchmen, and others of 
more tribes and languages than any one 
has yet counted up in the four quarters of 
the world. ‘ : ; ‘ . 142,000,000 


Total 171,000,000 
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From this it is clear that our subject population is 
nearly twelve times as great as that of Slavonic Russia: 
and if the world has less to fear from the ambition of our 
governors than from that of the Czar, it can only be on the 
principle that a gorged lion is less dangerous than a hun- 
gry bear. It argues nothing dishonourable to the Rus- 
sians that they should feel that, as long as there are any 
Slavonic tribes oppressed by Turkish or German rule, 
they are their natural protectors, or that those tribes 
should look to union with Russia as a thing to be heartily 
desired. 

The map of the Russian Empire displays the twenty-one 
subject peoples* which bow under the Czar. The Slavonic 
race spreads its empire wide, and we cannot avoid believing 
that it is destined to fill up the void which the diminished 
population of Western Asia has left in the cultivation of 
the Earth. The immense extent of the Russian empire does 
not prove the possession of strength, as a vast proportion 
is barren and inhospitable waste. To form a just estimate 
of its condition, the maps bearing on climate and vegetable 
production should be consulted, which prove that a large 
part of the North of Asia can be only a few degrees more 
valuable to the Russian than the West of North America to 
ourselves. 

Mrs. Somerville, however, describes the gold mines of 
Siberia as the richest in the world :—“ A region as large 
as France has lately been discovered in Siberia, covered 
with the richest gold alluvium, lying above rocks filled with 
precious metal.” “Thus all Southern Siberia and 
Chinese Tartary form an auriferous district, probably 
greater than all Europe, which extends even to our domi- 
nions in Hindostan, where the gold formations are unex- 
plored !” 

Yet her picture of the Siberian rivers is not encouraging. 
The parts near the Mountains melt while the mouths are 
unfrozen, so that the pent-up waters spread over the land, 
and turn it to dismal and half-frozen swamps. 

Viewing, then, the ample base of Slavonic population 
on which Russian dominion exists, and the, as yet, scarcely 


* The greater part of these so-called nations are but tribes of herdsmen, 


hunters, or fishers 
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developed resources of its vast territory, it is impossible to 
avoid the conclusion that the Slavonians are destined to 
play, for the future, a great part both in Europe and 
Asia; when the arts, the science, and the freedom of 
Western Europe, shall have penetrated the population. 
We cannot imagine, however, that the cold and frozen 
North will ever produce those mighty geniuses whose task 
it is to lead forward mankind :—these Northern races must 
always depend for their civilization on nations of a happier 
situation, 

The map of the various nations of the Caucasus is an 
important appendage to the map of Russia. In endea- 
vouring to subdue the nations of these mountains, Russia 
appears as the tyrant who forces upon freemen the yoke of 
another language, creed, and nation. Here, then, her 
moral influence deserts her, and, if she conquers, it is the 
triumph of brute force. It is well understood that it is 
not the mountains which charm the Russian, but the fer- 
tile plains stretching down the Euphrates to the Persian 
gulf. It may be doubtful whether a nation nursed in 
snows could colonize the burning regions of Mesopotamia ; 
it seems more likely that the climate would destroy the 
invader. In the meantime, however, the vallies of the 
Caucasus re-echo with the thunder of cannon. Success 
could hardly fail to the Circassians were all the mountain 
tribes united, but such is far from being the case. The 
language of the tribes proves their descent from seven dis- 
tinct races—these being divided again by twenty-seven 
principal dialects, to omit an immense number of smaller. 

This division of the nations, skilfully seized upon by the 
Russians, has much promoted their designs. And if the 
Russian nation is willing to pay the cost of subduing the 
fierce mountaineers, it can hardly be imagined that they 
can resist, generation after generation, the growing re- 
sources of their enemy. 

Dr. Berghaus, however, professes to see in the conquests 
of the Russians the victory of civilization over barbarism, 
of order over anarchy, of law over rapine and pillage, of 
Christian faith over the most ignorant superstition, and 
prophecies that in aftertimes these nations will bless the 
day on which they lay down their weapons before the Rus- 
sian Eagle as that of their moral regeneration. We ima- 
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cine, however, that if the Russians succeed in uniting these 
wild tribes under one government and subduing their 
mutual animosities, the first result of their good under- 
standing would be the re-seizure of their mountain free- 
dom. 

The map of the British Isles reminds us of the ceaseless 
contest in our national system of the Saxon and the Celtic 
elements. It will strike many of our Saxon antiquarians 
with astonishment that Dr. Berghaus has not dared to 
mark any part of the islands as thoroughly Teutonic, ex- 
cept the county of Pembroke in Wales, the skirts of the 
lowlands of Scotland, and the Shetland and Orkney Isles. 
Throughout the whole of the remainder, the mixture of 
colours shows that he considers the Teutonic element 
largely mingled with the Celtic. It gives. us sincere plea- 
sure to see the view we have formerly advocated,* that the 
English nation is more Celtic than Saxon, confirmed by so 
great an observer, whose prejudices are undoubtedly in 
favour of the greatness of the German race. The pride of 
English writers, who determine to believe themselves the 
descendants of the last conquerors, Saxon or Norman, and 
refuse to believe that they belong to a people civilized by 
successive invaders of higher culture, may be compared 
with that of the Romans who refused to allow that the 
hills commanding the Tiber were ever conquered by 
Etruscans, Latins, Sabines or Gauls, but always invented 
some story to prove that they had ever been victorious 
over these races, and were indebted for every advantage 
solely to their own energy. The criticism of modern times 
has shown their folly. We are convinced that nothing 
would so effectually destroy the pride of conquest in Eng- 
lish, French or Russian bosoms as a fair statement of how 
many times each nation has had to bow the yoke under 
foreign dominion ; they would then have more compunc- 
tion in carrying the evils they themselves have felt, upon 
weaker nations. The relation which England bears to 
France, Germany, and Scandinavia, whence the elements 
of the population have been derived, is well marked upon 
the map, and also the various dialects to which the mixture 
has given rise. 


* Prospective Review, Vol. i. p. 250. 
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We have only referred to a few of the maps in the col- 
lection, but we should notice that the maps on Geology, 
the Magnetism of the Earth, Botanical Geography, and 
the distribution of Animals, are well worthy of study. The 
idea which has been so well developed by Dr. Berghaus 
we believe will spread, and every library will be considered 
deficient that has not a Physical Atlas. With the advance 
of the subjects, too, we shall have, for the learned, not a 
mere atlas, but encyclopedias of maps to convey minuter 
information of the more interesting countries. Then the 
worship of Nature, so little understood, will appear with 
new pictorial emblems, and Religion will gain from Science 
a fresh force to act upon the hearts of men.* 

Mrs. Somerville’s Physical Geography is a very excellent 
compilation, and well suited for a text-book for instruction 
on the subject, or to accompany the study of an atlas. One 
may go round the world very pleasantly in her society. 
We cannot, however, think her judgment equal to the 
elegance and spirit of her style. We have seen before 
that she has discovered gold in unexplored countries. 
She has made a more startling assertion when she says, 
“the love of a country life, which is so strong a passion, 
is chiefly owing to the law of primogeniture.” The law of 
primogeniture may explain why the Duke of Leeds locks 
up Glen Tilt from the tourist, but it will not teach us why 
the artist, the poet, or the wild Arab, loves the beauties of 
nature with the whole strength of his affections. 

We cannot think, either, that she has entered into the 
Sea birds’ mind, (vol. ii. p. 193), when she says that they 
always fly against the wind when they leave the nest, that 
they may have the assistance of the breeze when they re- 
turn tired. It seems more likely that as hunger impels 
their flight they fly to meet the prey which the wind drives 
towards their abode. There is also an oversight (vol. 11. 
p. 16) in stating that there is not in Australia any River 
from the Swan River to the Gulf of Carpentaria; another 
(vol. ii. p. 28), where she says that the Lake of Tezcuco is 


bd 


* We should state that Dr. Berghaus’ maps are almost incomprehensible 
to those who do not understand German. Johnstone’s Physical Atlas, founded 
upon Dr. Berghaus’, though we think much inferior to the original, will sup 
ply an immense fund of knowledge to those who are conversant only with th 


Mother tongue. 
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the largest in the Mexican Territories ; and another affect- 
ing the pride of North America (vol. ii. p. 116), where she 
denies that North America has contributed any plant that 
has become an object of general cultivation: though the 
Spaniards obtained the potato from South America, yet 
Raleigh brought the plant to us from the coast of Virginia. 
And the proof of her magnificent assertion (vol. i. p. 
16), that there is not a particle of matter on the sur- 
face of the earth that has not formed part of a living crea- 
ture, is marred by the absence of remains in the primitive 
rocks. 

Mrs. Somerville’s talents require no praise from us, and 
she has not employed them on a more important task than 
that of spreading the study of Physical Geography. 


END OF FIFTH VOLUME. 
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